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Books for Fruit Growers 


BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO 
FRUIT GROWING 


By F. A. Waugh. A simple statement of 
the elementary practices of propagation, 
planting, culture, etc. $1.25 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


By Samuel Fraser, This is a standard 
work and an authoritative guide. It out- 
lines what to do and tells why and when. 
It is of equal value to the amateur as well 
as commercial fruit grower. No other book 
covers the subject as thoroughly and pis 
tically. Cloth, 916 Pages, Ill, 15 


MODERN FRUIT MAR- 
KETING 


y B. 8. Brown. A complete treatise cov- 
ering harvesting, packing, storing, tran 
ing and selling of fruits. 1.75 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


By T. Lyttleton Lyon. A_ non-technical 
book on soil as it relates to the growing of 
plants and the use of fertilizers to increase 
productivity. Written for the person who 
bas had no technical training in chemistry, 
no complicated formulas or names are used. 

Cloth, 255 Pages, Ill,, $1.60. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT 
GROWING 


By L. H. Bailey. The present edition is 
completely revised and includes much new 
knowledge for the aid of the fruit grower. 
It considers location and climate, planting, 
tilage, fertilization, and maintenance 0 
the orchard and berry patch in full detail. 
Chapters also included on accident and in- 
jury, spraying with insecticides or fungi- 
cides, harvesting. grading and packing. 

Cloth, 432 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


CYCLOPEDIA OF HARDY 
FRUITS 


Useful in identifying 
varieties, choosing between them, finding 
which ones are suited te a locality, and 
learning their history and other interesting 
facts. The different classes of fruits, their 
species and varieties are described. Includes 
apples, crab apples, pears, quinces, apricots, 
cherries, nectarines, peaches, plums, grapes, 
brambles, currants, gooseberries, cranberries, 
huckleberries, blueberries, strawberries and 
miscellaneous fruits. 


Cloth, 370 Pages, Ill., $6.00 


By U. P. Hedrick. 


THE NURSERY MANUAL 


By L. H. Bailey. Completely rewritten 
and revised. The book is in two divisions. 
The first describes propagation by seeds, 
spores, separation, division, cutting, budding 
and grafting. The division on nursery prac- 
tice lists the major diseases and insect pests, 
describes their injuries and gives control 
measures, The latter half of the book con- 
tains a nursery list of plants, giving propa- 
gation and cultivation methods for each. 
Cloth, 456 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


APPLE GROWING 


By M. C. Burritt. A book for the average 
farm in the northeastern states with its 
small apple orchard. It gives practical in- 
formation on subjects such as planning tie 
orchard, planting and growing, pruning, cul- 
tivation, cover cropping, fertilizing, insects, 
diseases, spraying, harvesting, storing, mar- 
keting, renovating old orchards, and the 
cost of growing apples. 

Cloth, 177 Pages, $1.00 


SYSTEMATIC POMOLOGY 


By U. P. Hedrick. An innovation in this 
book is the introduction of simple keys for 
the identification of varieties of the tree 
fruits and the grapes. The keys are espe- 
cially useful in identifying and comparing 
varieties. More than half of the book is 
given over to descriptions of the common 
commercial varieties of apples, pears, apri- 
cots, cherries, peaches, plums, grapes, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants. gooseberries, 
cranberries and strawberries. 

Cloth, 488 Pages, Ill., $4.00 


THE COMMERCIAL APPLE 
INDUSTRY IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


By J. C. Folger and 8. M. Thomson. Ad- 
vice on selecting a locality and a site for a 
commercial apple orchard is one of the valu- 
able contributions of this beok. Commercial 
apple growing regions in the United States, 
with advantages and disadvantages of cli- 
mate, varieties and markets are discussed. 
All of the phases of successful planting, 
management and marketing are discussed 
fully and from a business standpoint. 

Cloth, 466 Pages, Ill., $3.00 


AMERICAN APPLE ORCHARD 


By F. A. Waugh. Every detail connected 
with the successful cultfvation of the apple 
is thoroughly explained. 15 


A TEXTBOOK OF POM- 
OLOGY 


By J. H. Gourley. General fruit growing 
practices are outlined, combined with draw- 
ings and graphs which summarize the re- 
sults of experiments. Some of the topics are: 
composition of fruits; buds of fruit trees, 
factors influencing bud formation; pruning; 
thinning of fruit; cultural methods in or- 
chards; fertilizers and manures; relation of 
climate; winter injury; pollination; origin 
and improvement of fruit; propagation; stor- 
age of fruit. Cloth, 380 Pages, Ill. $2.60 


THE PEAR AND ITS 
CULTURE 


By H. B, Tukey. Brings together in com- 
pact form the latest and best information 
about the pear, discussing such subjects as 
the new pressure test for determining ma- 
turity, the bending of shoots: to promote 
fruitfulness, setting of fruit, trend of the 
industry, pest control, cultivation, pruning, 
topworking, picking. grading and marketing. 

Cloth, 125 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


PEACH GROWING 


By H. P. Gould. A book for the com- 
mercial peach grower or the man interested 
in developing a peach orchard. The history 
and introduction of the peach into the United 
States and the development and present ex- 
tent of commercial orchards are treated in 
detail. Locations and sites for orchards are 
discussed, also propagation, preparation of 
the land, handling of the trees when received 
from the nursery, planting and similar oper- 
ations. Under orchard management are 
taken up problems such as tillage, cover 
crops, green manure and shade crops; fertil- 
izers, pruning, control of insects and diseases, 

Cloth, 426 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


AMERICAN PEACH 
ORCHARD 


By F. A. Waugh. The best work on the 
culture of peaches. Contains full directions 
for propagation, culture, etc. $1.75 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN 
GRAPE GROWING 


By U. P. Hedrick. A complete discussion, 
recently revised, of the history, growth, 
manufacture and use of grapes. Growers will 
find it valuable in all the details of cultiva- 
tion and marketing—propagation, disease re- 
sistant stocks, care and management, fertil- 
izing, pruning, culture under glass, pests, 
marketing, breeding and variety descriptions. 

Cloth, 458 Pages, Ill., $3.00 


THE CULTIVATION OF 
CITRUS FRUITS 


By H. Harold Hume. Supplies information 
on botany. history, varieties, propagation, 
soil, location, planting. cultivation, water 
supply, frost considerations, pruning, pick- 
ing, packing and marketing. Describes the 
insects and diseases which attack the fruits 
and gives directions for mixing and using 
sprays, dusts and fumigants in their control. 

Cloth, 561 Pages, Ill., $5.00 


CITRUS FRUITS 


By J. Eliot Coit. Covers every phase of 
citrus fruit culture from the standpoint of 
the grower, with special reference to Cali- 
fornia conditions. Will answer many prob- 
lems. on history, varieties. planting, propa- 
gation, cultivation, fertilization, irrigation, 
pruning, frost protection, picking, packing, 
judging, marketing, disease control, insect 
and pest control. Cloth, 520 Pages, Ill., $3.00 


BUSH FRUIT PRODUCTION 
By R. A. Van Meter. The fruits consid- 


ered in this book are raspberries, blackber- 
ries, dewhberries, gooseberries, currants and 
blueberries. Everything concerning these 
fruits treated in a convineing and practical 
manner, Cloth, 128 Pages, n., $1. 


BUSH FRUITS 


By F. W. Card. This book is divided into 
four parts. Part 1 gives general considera- 
tion to planting, cultivation and harvesting. 
Part 2 discusses the brambles—raspberries, 
blackberries, and dewberries—their planting, 
maintenance, varieties and their disease and 
insect pests. Part 3 considers currants and 
gooseberries in detail. Part 4 discusses 
blueberries, buffalo berries and other fruits 
of less general distribution and importance. 

Cloth, 411 Pages, . $2.50 


THE PRUNING MANUAL 


By L. H. Bailey. The author discusses 
the physical make-up of trees, shrubs, and 
vines, their habits of growth and modes of 
flower and fruit bearing. The emphasis of 
the all-important relation of these factors to 
pruning if results are to be beneficial, leaves 
one with a wholesome respect for a knowl- 
edge of the skilful use of the saw and 
shears. Cloth, 400 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MANUAL OF FRUIT DIS- 
EASES 


By Lex R. Hesler. Tells the grower the 
causes of the diseases he must combat and 
helps him understand and properly control 
them. Diseases are described under an al- 
phabetical list of the fruits they attack— 
apples, apricots, blackberries, cherries, cran- 

rries, currants, gooseberries, rapes, 
peaches, pears, plums, quinces, raspberries 
and strawberries. ‘The last chapter gives 
directions for the preparation of fungicides. 

th, 462 Pages, Ill., $3.50 


MANUAL OF FRUIT INSECTS 


By M. V. Slingerland and ©. R. Crosby. 
Nearly 200 species of insects which attack 
the apple, pear, peach, plum, bush fruits, 
grape and cranberry are named under the 
fruit which they attack. Identification is 
assisted by nearly 400 illustrations of the 
nt at its work or in a distinguishing pose. 

ife habits are given, injuries are described 
and control measures are recommended. 

Cloth, 503 Pages, Ill., $3.50 


A MANUAL OF SPRAYING 


By K. L. Cockerham. A handy pocket- 
size volume which is valuable for both the 
commercial and casual grower. Tables, 
classifying plants according to the eee! 
of insects and diseases attacking them, tell 
the nature of the injury, treatment and time 
of application of insecticide or fungicide. 
Separate chapters are devoted to preparation 
of the specified sprays and discuss types of 
sprayers best adapted for varied purposes 
and conditions. Cloth, 87 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


THE BOOK OF BULBS 


By F. F. Rockwell. Spring, summer and 
winter flowering bulbs are considered. The 
chapters on planning and making bulb gar- 
dens, naturalizing bulbs, propagation and 
protection from insects and diseases are full 
of practical help. Cloth, Ill., $3.00 


CITRUS DISEASES AND 
THEIR CONTROL 


By Howard 8. Fawcett and H. Atherton 
Lee. A thorough, authoritative discussion 
of the present information on citrus diseases 
occurring in all parts of the world, in four 
parts. Part 1 covers general considerations; 
part 2 describes root and trunk diseases and 
their control; part 3 takes up diseases of 
branches, twigs and leaves; part 4 discusses 
fruit diseases. 582 Pages, Ill., $5.00 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTS 


By A. V. Cruess and A. W. Christie. A 
reliable guide on the best modern practice 
in the manufacture, preservation and exam- 
ination of fruit and vegetable products. Of 
prime importance to growers, manufacturers, 
food inspectors and food chemists. 

09 Pages, Ill, $1.50 


STRAWBERRY GROWING 


By 8. W. Fletcher. Strawberry growing 
and all the attendant facters which lead 
to profit or loss in the commercial enter- 
prise are considered. Every consideration 
affecting the crop, from choice of site to the 
marketing of the ripe berries, is developed 
from the viewpoint of the practical grower. 

Cloth, 325 Pages, Ill., $2.25 


THE STRAWBERRY 


By Samuel Fraser. This book tells just 
what the grower needs to know. It contains 
the history,. soil and planting problems, 
methods and conditions, in fact, everything 
for the successful production of this fruit. 

Cloth, 128 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PRUNING 


By M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the 
needs of practical and amateur growers. 
Lavishly illustrated by 300 actual photo- 
graphs of specimens showing good and bad 
practice. 5 


A MANUAL OF CULTIVATED 
PLANTS 


By L. H. Bailey. Since this is a manual 
for the practical agriculturist, the list of 
plants is limited to the common domestic 
species of the fruits, grains, vegetables, 
greenhouse plants, ornamental shrubs and 
trees, and garden flowers. Nearly 3000 com- 
mon cultivated varieties are included. Identi- 
fication is made easy by using fully de- 
veloped keys referring to physical character- 
istics—babit of growth, foliage, flowering 
habit, seed-bearing characteristics, and native 
habitat. Cloth, 891 Pages, Ill., $7.00 


MANUAL OF GARDENING 


By L, H. Bailey. Written for the home- 
maker who gardens, rather than the profes- 
sional gardener. Discussions of landscaping 
principles, care and preparation of the soil, 
the handling of plants and the treatment of 
diseases and insect pests introduce the lists 
of plants. Plants are classified as orna- 
mentals, fruits and vegetables. They are 
considered as individuals and as classes for 
landscaping effects, care and management. 

Cloth, 539 Pages, Ill., $3.00 


_ THE FARM 


By Eugene Davenport. A practical book 
on FH  2 which tells how to keep up the 
fertility of the soil, how to grow and use 
crops gconomically, and how to use the land 
as a manufacturing plant. 

¥ Cloth, Ill., $3.50 


FERTILIZERS 


By Edward B. Voorhees. An analysis of 
the different forms of animal, vegetable and 
mineral fertilizers, showing just what types 
are suited to particular soil conditions, crop- 
ping systems and markets. 

Cloth, 310 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


MANURES AND FERTIL- 
IZERS 


By Homer J. Wheeler, Emphasis is given 
to the preservation and use of manures for 
fertilizing crops, with attention to the types 
and uses of commercial fertilizers. A large 
number of photographs graphically illustrate 
the results obtained by using different 
organic and inorganic compounds. 

Cloth, 389 Pages, Ill, $2.50 


TEXTBOOK OF LAND 
DRAINAGE 


By Joseph A. Jeffery. Farmers who ex- 
pect to tile part of their farm will find 
advice and assistance in this book for plan- 
ning and carrying out the work. Details of 
leveling, laying out of the drainage system, 
construction of the ditch, laying the tile, 
etc., are given. Cloth, 256 Pages, Ill,, $2.00 


FARM CONCRETE 


By K. J. T. Ekblaw. Tells how to mix 
and proportion cement for the best results, 
bow to handle it in cold weather, how to 
estimate cost, how to make forms, and other 
practical problems. For farm building, the 
author tells how to use concrete in various 
ways, such as for foundations, walls, pave- 
ment, floors, steps, building blocks, fence 
posts, cisterns, drain tile, ete. 

Cloth, 295 Pages, Ill., $2.40 


NUT GROWING 


By Robert J. Morris. After discussing the 
possibilities of the crop, this book gives the 
details of culture. It tells how seeds are 
planted, what soils are suitable and how to 
transplant trees. Details of grafting, orchard 
care, inter-cropping, pruning and treatment 
for insects and diseases are fully covered. 
Kinds of nuts suitable for culture in the 
United States are described. 

Cloth, 236 Pages, Ill,, $2.50 


HOW TO GROW VEGE- 
TABLES 


By Allen French. Many gardening failures 
can be traced directly to lack of knowledge 
of planting and growing. In this book, the 
author describes several hundred vegetables 
and tells their soil preference, distance for 
planting, depth of planting, transplanting 
details, thinning, harvesting, storage, dis- 
eases and pests. Cloth, 312 Pages, Ill., $2.00 


HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR 
PROFIT 


~ A D. Everett Lyon. This book gives the 
beginner a working knowledge of the lives 
and habits of bees. It tells how to prevent 
swarming, how to supply comb foundation; 
ow to increase colonies; how to combat dis- 
ease; how to winter bees successfully; and 
many other things. 

Cloth, 329 Pages, Ill., $1.75 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE 
FARM 


By Frederick Irving Anderson, This book 
tells how to Harness waste water power, and 
when that is lacking, how to use a gasoline 
engine or a windmill with a storage battery. 
It explains the working principles of elec- 
tricity, the detail of the generator and the 
dynamo. Chapters on transmission and wir- 
ing enable the farm mechanic to install his 
own plant. Cloth, 265 Pages, Ill., 75c 


HARDY SHRUBS 


By Frank A. Waugh. Shrubs for every- 
body and everywhere. What shrubs to plant; 
where to plant them; when to plant them; 
how to plant; how to prune and cultivate. 
In short all about shrubs that any practical 
person wants to know. 

Cloth, 124 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


THE IRIS 


By John C, Wister. Treatise on the his- 
tory, development, and culture of the iris. 
Presents in a clear convincing manner the 
simple requirements of this wonderful 
flower. eae | interesting. 

oth, 128 Pages, Ill, $1.25 


‘THE GLADIOLUS 


By A. C, Beal. A practical, treatise on 
the propagation and successful culture in 
the home garden and under giass. The in- 
structions if followed will enable anyone 
to grow this plant successfully. 

Cloth, 128 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

Clark L, Thayer. The purpose of this 
book is to bring to the attention of the 
amateur primarily the different kinds of 
hardy spring flowering. bulbs, methods of 
culture and uses, $1.25 


Send orders to BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
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all kinds are sub- 


| re TREES of The pictures above illustrate the technique of three styles of trunk protection discussed in this article. The inch-mesh pushed 


ject to injury each 


into the 


wire netting shown at the left is effective against rabbits. The paper wrap (center) and the burlap wrap (right) are ground an inch or 


effective protection against both rabbits and mice 
two.- The laps of wire 


are then fastened by 


the edge of the oppo- 


year by rabbits and 
mice, particularly dur- os pushing the cut ends 
ing the winter sea- Wn @ through meshes near 


son. The injury is 

usually great enough 

to warrant the protec- 

tion of young trees for 

at least the first six or eight years after 
transplanting. Such injury should be 
anticipated and guarded against. 


Use Wrappers Against Rabbits 


The only safe way to prevent rabbits 
from gnawing young fruit trees is to 
wrap the trunks from the ground to a 
height of about 18 to 20 inches, or be- 
tween the ground and the lowest 
branches. Where the branches are less 


site side and the pro- 
truding ends are bent 
Rabbits or Mice Can in One Night Destroy Fruit over, forming a loop 
Trees That Represent Years of Care and Cultivation. or hook. When fastened in this manner 
Protection to the Trunk of the Young Tree Is at the top, middle and bottom, the wire 


Inexpensive, Whether Commercial or Home-Made cylinder is held firmly in place. 
When the protectors are so prepared 


Devices Are Used. 
vice and placed, they are wide enough to ac- 
commodate the trunks without rubbing 
G 7 G 7 and peeling the bark. The only care re- 
By e y ALBERT quired during the following eight or 10 
years is to observe the wire wrappers 


once or twice each year to see that they 
are properly in place and not pushed 


University of Missouri 
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than 18 inches above the soil, the wrappers should cover both trunk 
and branches to a height of about 18 to 20 inches. Various kinds of 
wrapping material may be used. Some of the most common are one- 
inch mesh poultry wire, galvanized window screen wire, galvanized 
wire netting having three or four meshes to the inch, old newspapers, 
gunny sacks torn in strips six to eight inches wide, and cornstalks. 
Wood-veneer wrappers, patented wire wrappers, tarred paper and 
building paper may also be obtained on the markets. 


against the tree trunks, in which case the rabbits might be able to 
injure the trees through the wire meshes. The wire cylinders may 
usually be made to stand away from the tree trunks without the use 
of stakes as spreaders, although stakes are sometimes employed. 
Rarely, however, will the one-inch mesh poultry wire wrappers re- 
quire any material expense for maintenance. Wire wrappers should 
be removed from eight to 10 years to prevent girdling, and they are 
not likely to be needed so badly after the trees reach this age. 


5 
@ 
3 
€ 
y 
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The wire used ranges in height from 18 to 24 inches and is cut into strips Gunny sack wrappers are usually made by tearing gunny sacks into strips 
from 12 to 20 inches. wide. Experiments and observations at the Missouri about six or eight inches wide. To wrap the tree, begin at the bottom, 
station have shown that one-inch mesh poultry wire netting 18 inches high allowing the wrap to fit close down against the soil, and wind the strip around 
cut into strips 18 inches wide is usually best for protection from rabbit injury. the trunk and upward to a height of 18 or 20 inches. One tie at the top with 
The wire wraps are bent into cylinders placed around the tree trunks and _ bindertwine is sufficient. A better wrap is usually obtained if considerable 

of 2 ; 











4 


pressure is employed in the wrapping process, mak- 
ing the strips fit closely to the tree trunk. There 
is no danger of field mice being able to make nests 
about the tree trunk from the gunny sack material 
if the strips are wrapped tightly and tied securely 
at the top. 

Old newspapers are frequently used as rabbit 
protectors. The paper strips, consisting of two or 
three thicknesses, should be 18 to 20 inches high 
and of about the same width. Allow the paper to 
come down in close contact with the soil and wrap 
it snugly around the tree 
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wire 18 by 18, including labor and wire, is about 
$3.08. 

The original cost of gunny sacks to wrap 100 
trees is about 97 cents, and the labor cost for mak- 
ing the strips and wrapping is about 83 cents, mak- 
ing a total of about $1.80. The unwrapping in the 
spring will cost about 50 cents per 100. The en- 
tire cost for the first year, including cost of sacks 
97 cents, cost of wrapping 83 cents, and cost of 
unwrapping the following spring 50 cents, is $2.30. 
The gunny sack strips will last about two or three 


November, 1928 


With the other types of wrappers, such as news- 
papers and cornstalks, the labor involved is all the 
cost that need be considered. As with the cost 
of gunny sack wrappers, the labor expense per year, 
including wrapping in the fall and unwrapping in 
the spring, will amount to approximately $1.33 per 
100 trees. The cost of wood-veneer wrappers will 
not vary greatly from the cost of one-inch mesh 
poultry wire. The expense for the labor of wrap- 
ping in the fall and unwrapping in the spring will 
amount to approximately that given above. 

The wrappers. should be 
placed around the tree trunks 





trunk in a smooth and close 
fitting manner. Three ties 
with bindertwine, one at the ke 
top, one in the middle and 
one at the bottom, are suffi- 
cient to hold the paper wrap 
securely. 

Wood-veneer wrappers are 
bent into a cylinder shape, 
placed around the tree trunks 
and pushed into the soil an 
inch or so, as in the case of 
the poultry wire protector. 
As a rule, ties with binder- 
twine or bailing wire at the 
top, in the middle, and at the 
bottom are sufficient. 

Cornstalks cut into lengths 
about 18 or 20 inches long 
may be placed around the 
trunks of the trees in suffi- 
cient numbers to afford pro- 
tection against rabbits. Two 
or three ties are made similar 
to that described for old 
newspaper. It is more difficult to perform the wrap- 
ping work in the case of cornstalks than with th 
other wrappers. Since newspapers wrap with les: 
difficulty and can usually be obtained at print shops 
or offices for reasonable prices if not available at 
home, they are preferable to cornstalks. 








Cost of Wrappers 


The cost of wire wrappers consisting of one- 
inch mesh poultry wire 18 inches high and 18 
inches wide is approximately $2.25 per 100 wrap- 
pers. The labor cost for wrapping will average 
about 83 cents per hundred trees. The total cost 
for wrapping 100 trees with one-inch mesh poultry 





A well protected orchard 


years if properly handled and stored when not in 
use. Since the cost of wrapping and unwrapping 
amounts to about $1.33 each year, the grower would 
spend in three years $4.96 for labor and wrappers, 
which is $1.88 more than the cost of the poultry 
wire wrappers, including labor. The poultry wire 
wrappers also have the advantage in that they will 
last six to eight years at least without cost of labor, 
and they also furnish protection throughout the 
year. This is an important consideration, as trees 
are sometimes injured by rabbits during the sum- 
mer or early fall. 


about the time the leaves 
drop in the fall. All the 
wrappers except the wire 
should be removed early in 
the spring as growth starts. 
Wrappers like newspapers, 
gunny sacks, cornstalks, 
building paper, wood-veneer, 
etc., may form a harbor for 
insects and diseases if left 
on the.trees during the spring 
and summer. The bark of 
the tree trunks when so en- 
closed will not develop nor- 
mally. The permanent wire 
wrappers do not have these 
objections and may remain 
around the tree trunks with- 
out attention. The perma- 
nency of wire wrappers and 
the saving of labor in wrap- 
ping and unwrapping each 
year makes them the cheap- 
est in the long run. Wire 
wrappers should be removed as soon as they begin 
to bind the tree trunks, otherwise they may. girdle 
the trees and kill them. This will be especially 
true if the wrappers are neglected or forgotten. — 


® 
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Harmful Repellent Washes 


Such substances as paint, coal tar, gas tar, axle 
grease, concentrated oils, and combinations of such 
materials, may do serious injury to the tree trunks 
and may even cause the trees to die. A great 
many factors may be involved in the degree of 
injury which may be done to fruit trees. Most of 
these substances vary greatly in their chemical 
composition. The vigor of the trees (Zo Page 17) 


cA rkansas of: mproves (Axperiment Charm 


N 1923 the .egislature of the state of 
I Arkansas passed a bill providing for ~ 
the establishment of three experiment 
farms to be located in different parts of 
the state. There was no appropriation 
made for these farms, however; so the 
project lay dormant until the next meet- 
ing of the legislature in 1925, when the 
matter was again taken up and the sum 
of $30,000 appropriated for the three 
farms, one farm for experimenting with 
rice, ancther for cotton, and the third for fruit. 

There were numerous towns over the state that 
wanted these stations, and the committee spent 
several weeks in making the choice. The cotton 
farm went to Marianna, the rice farm to Stuttgart, 
and the fruit farm to Hope, in Hempstead county, 
the largest town in the county. A site three miles 
northeast of Hope was chosen. It is a good ship- 
ping point for all kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
being located on the main line of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, on the Louisiana and Arkansas 
Railway and the Frisco Railway. 

The business and professional men of Hope 
raised the sum of $10,000 with which to buy the 
site for the farm and presented their offer to the 
Extension Department experts of the University 
of Arkansas, under whose control the farm was to 
be placed. When the investigators made their in- 
spection, they selected an old typical hill farm. 
So the farm was purchased and in the summer of 
1926 the land was presented to the extension forces 
of the University of Arkansas. 

The legislature had specified that all three of the 
experiment farms of the state were to be under the 
control of the University of Arkansas Extension 
Department, and the directors of the Extension De- 
partment ‘vere to have the power to choose the 


Usefulness. 


The Arkansas Fruit Experiment Farm at Hope Has 
Proved Its Usefulness to Fruit Growers During Its 
Short Existence, and Will Be Equipped for Greater 
“Community Center” for Arkansas 


A 
Horticulture 


By AMES $l. LASS 


men to run these farms. For the fruit farm at 
Hope, the department selected George Ware, a 
graduate of the College of. Agriculture of the* Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. At that time Mr. Ware was 
engaged in extension work in Jackson county, 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Ware immediately went to Hope and made 
the necessary arrangements for the improvement 
of the farm. The old, dilapidated fences, shabby, 
run-down buildings and other eye-sores were re- 
moved and a nice residence constructed out of the 
material taken from the old house. Mr. Ware laid 
out the land for the experiments. Roads were built 
over the farm, three miles of these roads being 
graded so as to allow access to every part of the 
farm by car. A barn for the stock and for the 
machinery was erected. All of the buildings put 
up were well built and neatly painted. 

A large acreage of the farm was set out to dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit. In setting out the fruit, 
it was decided to plant specimens of nearly every 
kind that can be grown in Arkansas. Before the 
fruits were set out, the land was properly prepared 
for that particular kind of fruit. Peaches, pears, 
apples, plums, figs and grapes were just a few of 
the many fruits planted. In the vineyard there are 
42 varieties of grapes. Concords, Malagas and 


Tokays are three varieties being tested. 

All of this work was done in the fall 
and winter. In the spring the place was 
beginning to look like a real fruit farm. 
Truck crops were planted about the place 
and afforded an interesting sight to the 
people who visited the farm. In the early 
summer there were small plots of rad- 
ishes, cantaloupes, cucumbers, water- 
melons, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
soy beans, peanuts, corn, cotton, toma- 
toes and a variety of other crops. On some of 
these plots fertilizer has been applied, and the re- 
sults secured from the fertilized plots will be care- 
fully compared with those received from the un- 
fertilized plots. Various kinds of fertilizers are 
being tried out in order to determine just which 
kind is best for each: crop, as well as the proper 
amount to use. 

In planting the seeds many varieties were used. 
The selection of seed and fertilization and culti- 
vation methods are being studied on the farm, as 
the main purpose of the farm is to show the 
farmers how to cope with the different problems 
they meet in the selection of the proper kind of 
seed, the right fertilizer, the right method of culti- 
vation, etc. No produce is raised for the market. 
It is not the intention of the management to try to 
produce a large quantity. 

Mr. Ware keeps a record on each crop. — Visitors 
are always welcome at the farm. The attendants 
are ready to explain everything and anything to 
those who visit the experiment farm. Not long ago 
a group of agricultural experts visited the farm 
and declared that the farm for the short time it 
has been in existence compares quite favorably 
with experiment farms that have been established 
for a much longer time. 
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The appropriation for the fruit experiment farm 
amounted to only $5000 per annum. Every item of 
expense for the year had to be taken care of by 
that amount. Fortunately, a large amount of 
nursery stock, seed and other material was donated 
to the farm, or the progress might not have been 
so rapid. 

When the legislature of 1927 met it was seen 
that more money would have to be appropriated if 
the experiment farm was to be a success. The 
sum of $50,000 for the three farms was set aside, 
to be paid as follows: $5000 for the first year of 
the biennium and $45,000 the second year. Thus 
the farm, starting July 1, 1928, has had the funds 
with which to begin the necessary work of 
improvement. 

Out of the $45,000, the sum of approximately 


,$25,000 will be used for the erection of permanent 


buildings on the farm, including the following 
badly needed buildings: A new brick residence, 
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brick office buildings, a large machinery shed, a 
general purpose barn, a packing house, a storage 
and curing house, a greenhouse, and four tenant 
houses, 

It is planned to have all of these buildings of 
modern design. Mr. Ware hopes to have, when 
completed, one of the most complete horticultural 
stations in the South. 

Mr. Ware further intends to have the experi- 
ments cover practically all of the most important 
phases of the fruit question. The extension depart- 
ment of the university is now working on plans for 
the expansion of the farm. During the past year 
six important meetings have been held at the farm. 
These meetings have been attended by more than 
1300 people. This number included several noted 
agricultural and horticultural experts. People from 
all over the state of Arkansas, as well as visitors 
from other states, are beginning to realize the value 
of such a project, and already large numbers of the 


5 


citizens have visited the farm and have been im- 
pressed with the work being carried on by Mr. Ware 
and his associates. 

One of the men intensely interested in the project 
is Lynn Smith, county agricultural agent for Hemp- 
stead county. He is urging the boys of the 4H 
clubs to make more use of the farm. Not only are 
the boys urged to use it, but Miss Mary Beuchley, 
home demonstration agent, urges the girls of the 
county to use it as well. The boys and girls, not 
only of Hempstead county, but the entire state, are 
welcome at the farm. 

In one corner of the farm there is a space set 
aside for picnics. There is a large grove of trees, 
making it an enticing place for one to spend a few 
hours in rest. 

All in all, the men of Hope and Hempstead county 
who raised the $10,000 have learned that they have 
done something for the people of the state that will 
never be forgotten. 


Che APPLES of (Uf ESTERYEAR 


OULD ADAM, if he should mirac- 

ulously come to earth again, yearn 

for the apples he knew in the 
Garden of Eden? Undoubtedly he would, 
for old Adam appears to have been a 
very human individual, and it is one of 
the traits of human nature to prize 
highly the “good old days” and all things 
associated with them. 

A perennial plaint runs through the 
editorial columns of the press and else- 
where of the disappearance of varieties 
of apples that linger in the editor’s mind as pos- 
sessing all the desirable qualities of this most 
popular of all fruits. Perhaps Governor So-and-So 
has expressed a desire for the Rambo or the 
Smokehouse of his boyhood days. Or the Chief 
Executive of the land may reflect in a reminiscent 
mood on the Black Gilliflowers or Fallawaters that 
grew on his grandfather’s farm and wove their 
spell over his boyish fancy in those carefree days 
on the old home place. 

Immediately a frantic search is made of the coun- 
tryside for the varieties of days gone by, and per- 
haps an isolated tree will be found in some door- 
yard that will supply a few specimens of the cher- 


The “Good Old Varieties” of Yesteryear Have Been 
Displaced by Better Sorts, But Memory Holds Only 
to the Good Qualities, Forgetting the Faults of the 
Standard Varieties of a Generation Ago. 


Varieties of Today Are Better. 


By F. D. GUCKETT 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


ished fruit. But how disappointing they usually 
are! Not because they lacked real merit in their 
day, but because so much better varieties have ap- 
peared to raise the standards of the present. 
However, such names as Early Strawberry, Early 
Harvest, Sour Bough, Pumpkin Sweet, Maiden 
Blush, among the summer apples, and Golden 
Russet, Hubbardston, Lady Sweet, Tolman Sweet, 
Yellow Bellflower, to mention a few of the old- 
timers among the winter sorts, bring up memories 
of toothsome delights that persist in spite of all 


Three once-general favorites. The Rambo (left), 
the Maiden Blush (center), and the Lady Sweet 
(right) have been superseded by better varieties 





The Popular 


that modern horticulture has to say about 
the superiority of present-day varieties. 

We mentioned this matter of the tena- 
cious hold of old varieties on popular 
fancy to Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist 
at the Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Sta- 
tion, and suggested that perhaps pro- 
fessional horticulturists and fruit growers 
had gone too far in the standardization 
of varieties and the discarding of these 
old sorts. We knew that he had been 
working for some time on a revision of 
The Apples of New York, the standard work the 
country over on apple varieties and published more 
than 20 years ago. 

Many varieties have come into being since this 
book was published, and many other sorts that were 
important varieties at that time have declined per- 
ceptibly in commercial plantings. We thought that 
perhaps Dr. Hedrick would have definite opinions 
on why some varieties have lost out during the past 
50 years or so and why other varieties are gaining 
ground so rapidly. 

“No variety of fruit is perfect, and many sorts 
are better known by their’ defects than by their 
virtues,’’ was Dr. Hedrick’s instant (To Page 15) 
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He Fell and ran 
a Pitchfork into his Forehead 
































CUAn Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


A rarMeER living near Clarion, 
Iowa, fell and ran a pitchfork 
tine through a part of his fore- 
head, injuring an eye severely. 
He was rushed to a doctor in 
Clarion, but the case demanded 
the work of a specialist, who 
was in Des Moines. The doctor 
telephoned the specialist and 
found that he was just about 
to leave town. The specialist 
agreed to wait, the patient was 
rushed to Des Moines, and the 
needed surgical treatment was 
given that midnight. 

In one such emergency, the 
telephone pays for itself many 
times over. It calls the doctor. 
Summons help in time of fire 
or accident. Calls the imple- 
ment repair man. Runs errands 
to neighbors and to town. 

The telephone enables you 
to find out where and when to 
sell. For example, a farmer 
near Silt, Colorado, had a car 
of cattle to sell and was offered 
a price on them. But he put in 
a long distance call to Denver 
and got a better price by $300. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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Inform Yourself About Home Conveniences 


Do you follow the splendid plan of adding some Home Convenience every 
year? Unless you do, you are not giving yourself and your family the con- 
tinually improved standard of living to which they and you are entitled. 


Read over the list of Home Conveniences below. Check the ones in 
which you might be interested now. We will forward your inquiry to a few 
reliable manufacturers who will be glad to send you Descriptive Literature 
and prices, without obligation except that you will give serious consideration 
to the literature received. 


Check the items. Write your name and address very plainly and send 
this coupon to: 


















Buyers’ Service Bureau, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the subjects checked below: 


0 Electric Lighting Plant, [ Carbide Gas Plant, () Gasoline Lamps, [J Vapor Stove, 
(0 Warm Air Furnace, [ Hot Water or 2 Steam Heating System, ( Bathroom Equip- 
ment, [J] Pressure Water System, [J Septic Tank Sewage System, ( Vacuum Cleaner, 


€ Power Washing Machine, [DJ Radio, 0 Piano, ( Phonograph. ( Furniture, 0 Floor 





Coverings, [J Paint, [1 Varnish, [) Cold Water Paints. 
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By PAUL FROEHLICH 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Y NOVEMBER, the fruit and veg- 

etable market was getting its 
stride for the winter season. Perish- 
able fall crops—particularly the soft 
deciduous fruits and melons—were 
nearly cleaned up. Attention will now 
be centered on staple lines, such as 
apples, citrus, potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, onions, cabbage, celery and win- 
ter lettuce. The moderate prices, 
which prevailed for most products ex- 
cept onions and cabbage, were causing 
exceptionally heavy storage of winter 
crops, in the hope of future improve- 
ment of market conditions: At the 
annual peak of carlot movement, the 
weekly total for 28 leading products 
was about 34,000 cars. Fall shipments 
of potatoes, grapes, tomatoes and 
mixed vegetables have been consider- 
ably short of the corresponding fig- 
ures for last season. 


Citrus Season Opening 

New-crop citrus fruit was getting un- 
der way rather slowly during October. 
With heavier production in view, Flor- 
ida had shipped only half as many 
cars of grapefruit and oranges as to 
the same time lIast season. Move- 
ment, however, was gaining each day. 
Trade reports indicated that prices 
might be rather moderate this year, 
and careful attention will have to be 
given low-grade or inferior fruit, to 
keep it off the market. Imports of 
grapefruit from Porto Rico have been 
much lighter than in 1927, partly as a 
result of the September storm. Re- 
ceipts from Cuba have been fairly 
heavy. The 1927-28 orange season 
was closing with a record of only 61,- 
000 cars shipped, as compared with 
76,000 the year before. 

Reports from Florida indicate pros- 
pects for commercial shipments of 
11,000,000 boxes of oranges and 7,- 
000,000 boxes of grapefruit. Such a 
total would be 10 per cent less than 
the record-breaking production fore- 
cast a few weeks ago, the reduction 
being caused mainly by the severe 
hurricane. Last season’s shipments 
of Florida oranges were 7,100,000 
boxes and of grapefruit 6,500,000. 
Southern Texas expects 650,000 boxes 
of grapefruit and 40,000 of oranges. 
This state is becoming increasingly 
important as a source of citrus fruit. 
The California crops have not yet been 
officially estimated in boxes, but Octo- 
ber 1 condition of oranges indicated 
94 per cent of a full crop, compared 
with 68 per cent a year ago and a 
10-year average of 77 per cent. Cali- 
fornia lemons showed prospects of 87 
per cent of a full crop, as against 67 
per cent in October, 1927, and an av- 
erage figure of 79 per cent. Every 
sign points to an abundance of all 
kinds of citrus fruit. The auction in 
Liverpool, England, reported Califor- 
nia grapefruit averaging around $5.50 
per box in early October. 


Grape Movement Waning 

Heaviest movement of the 1928 
grape crop is passed, though 5000 or 
6000 additional carloads may be 
shipped during November and Decem- 
ber.- The market for juice grapes 
from California became so demoral- 
ized that strenuous steps were taken 
to curtail the output and to stabilize 
prices. Total volume of all classes of 
grapes for the season was running 
one-sixth lighter than last season’s 
shipments to date and had filled 42,- 
000 cars by October 6. The f. o. b. 





market was very dull. The few cash 


sales of Alicante Bouschet juice stock, 
which were being made at shipping 
points, ranged $45-$47.50 per ton. 

Movement of grapes from Michi- 
gan was considerably delayed, and 
peak shipments did not occur until 
mid-October. Though production in 
Michigan, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania was much heavier than last 
year’s light outturn, carlot forward- 
ings were lagging behind the early 
volume of 1927. Height of the sea- 
son for eastern grapes was expected 
to be reached and passed by Novem- 
ber 1. In the central part of New 
York, Concords, packed in 12-quart 
baskets, brought $50 per ton, com- 
pared with Niagaras at $55, during 
early October. Southwestern New 
York shippers were getting $45 per 
ton for No. 1 juice stock. Michigan 
producing sections quoted four-quart 
baskets of Concords at 15 cents, as 
against the 12-quart size at 37 cents, 
while terminal markets reported this 
stock at 17c-25c and 45c-65c respec- 
tively. New York grapes in 12-quart 
baskets were jobbing generally at 
50c-70c, and the two-quart containers 
brought 15c-17c in some cities. 

Crop prospects in New York and 
Pennsylvania improved during Septem- 
ber, so that the October estimate for 
those states was increased. Another 
27,200 tons was taken off the forecast 
for California. The United States 
grape crop, now estimated at 2,605,000 
tons, is above production in any year 
prior to 1927 and is about equal to 
what last year’s crop would have been 
if all of the California grapes had 
been harvested. None of the states 
report yields per acre to be particu- 
larly heavy, the large production be- 
ing due to the large acreage recently 
brought into bearing in California. 
The present California estimates in- 
clude 455,000 tons of table grapes, 
459,000 tons of juice grapes, and 1,- 
386,000 tons green weight of raisin 
varieties. 

Apple Prospects Reduced 

The apple crop is developing about 
as expected, though prospects have de- 
elined slightly in the Northeast and 
have improved a little in Washington. 
The high quality of this year’s crop 
in Virginia and Maryland is also caus- 
ing shipments from these states to 
exceed earlier expectations. There is 
about an average supply of apples in 
the country as a whole, and the crop 
is evenly distributed. The total crop 
is estimated at 177,560,000 bushels, 
more than 1,000,000 bushels below the 
expectations a month ago, 69,000,000 
bushels below the big crop of 1926, 
and 54,000,000 bushels above the short 
crop of 1927. It is estimated that 
about 100,000,000 bushels, or 33,483,000 
barrels, of this year’s crop will be 
marketed for consumption as fresh 
fruit. The commercial crop last year 
was slightly less than 26,000,000 bar- 
rels. i 
Northwestern shipping points were 
somewhat unsettled. Extra Fancy 
Jonathans were selling on an f. o. b. 
basis the first part of October at $1- 
$1.25 per box, Winesaps at $1.50, and 
Delicious at $2. Several varieties in 
southwestern Michigan were returning 
$1.25 per bushel basket, with best 
Grimes Golden at $4 per barrel. 
Wealthys and Rhode Island Greenings 
averaged about $1.45 per bushel at 
western New York points, and the 
f. o. b. price of Greenings in barrels 
was $4.60-$4.75. Combination grade 
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Jonathans on the western slope of 
Colorado were bringing 90 cents per 
bushel basket. Shipping points in the 
Potomac Valley area of Virginia and 
West Virginia quoted a rather moder- 
ate range of $3.25-$3.50 per barrel of 
Staymans, $3.25 on Grimes, $3.50 on 
Yorks and $4 on Jonathans. Western 
shipments to date are nearly double 
those of a year ago, and forwardings 
from eastern states are one-fourth 
heavier than in 1927. 

Most: varieties of eastern apples 
were jobbing in terminal markets at 
$1-$1.50 per bushel, but Delicious sold 
as high as $2.15 and McIntosh up to 
$3. Wolf Rivers from Maine ranged 
$3-$3.25 per barrel, compared with II- 
linois Jonathans at $5.75-$6, and Kan- 
sas and Missouri Jonathans at $5.50- 
$6. Grimes brought $5 or more in 
Chicago. The packing of late varieties 
in Michigan was becoming very active. 
Because of the relatively light produc- 
tion of winter apples, prices for fu- 
ture delivery are rather high. 


Foreign Markets 


Market prospects for export ship- 
ments of American apples continued 
quite favorable. Germany should be 
an especially good outlet, as crops in 
the southern part cf that country have 
suffered further deterioration. Hol- 
land and Denmark also should be in 
position to take considerable quanti- 
ties of American fruit. Continental 
European apple production is gener- 
ally lighter than last season and the 
British crop is falling short of 1927 
records. Quality of European fruit is 
not all that might be desired. Total 
movement to foreign markets so far 
has been about twice what it was a 
year ago. Heavy shipments have been 
made to Buenos Aires, in South Amer- 
ica, as well as to the United Kingdom 
and other countries. 

On a recent visit to fruit markets 
in Scotland, an American was much 
impressed with the hold that Delicious 
apples have on the favor of consumers 
in that country. The Hood River sec- 
tion has long been consigning Deli- 
cious to Scottish markets and has sel- 
dom sent sizes smaller than 175’s. 
This size seems to be popular and 
possibly is one of the reasons why 
Delicious apples meet with greater 
favor in Scotland than in England. 
Among other varieties of boxed fruit, 
the Yellow Newtown and Jonathan are 
sought in Scottish markets. York Im- 
perials receive first mention among 
the barreled apples. Scotland widely 
celebrates the Hallowe’en festival, and 
this creates an active demand for red 
apples until at least the first of No- 
vember. Retail prices have been 
moderate and have stimulated con- 
sumption. In one city, York Imperials 
were being sold for three pence per 
pound. 

This American observer questions 
seriously the advisability of exporting 
American apples in bushel baskets. 
Occasionally a consignment arrives in 
the bushel package, but the general 
appearance of the baskets does not 
compare favorably with that of fruit 
in other containers. The dilapidated 
condition of bushel baskets is in sharp 
contrast to the attractive exhibit of 
intact barrels and boxes. Among all 
packages used for export trade, the 
standard northwestern apple box 
seems to be the best, and second 
choice appears to favor a package sim- 
ilar to the box used for Massachusetts 
fruit. Even barrels do not stand up 
so well as boxes. 


Cold-Storage Holdings 


Though October 1 cold-storage hold- 
ings of apples are incomplete, they 
usually suggest the trend of the sea- 
son. Supplies of all kinds were very 
heavy at the opening of the month, 
thus indicating a large crop and a dis- 
Position to hold stock for the future 
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market. Commercial cold - storage 
plants on October 1 reported 620,000 
barrels, 1,513,000 boxes and 952,000 
bushel baskets of apples under refrig- 
eration. Combined cold-storage stocks 
were nearly 40 per cent greater than 
a year ago and about one-third above 
the five-year average. Holdings in 
barrels were only eight per cent above 
the average for October 1 but were 
38 per cent greater than last season. 
Boxed-apple supplies exceeded last 
year’s October holdings by 45 per cent 
and were 36 per cent above the av- 
erage figure. Practically all of the 
boxed fruit was held in Pacific Coast 
states—largely in the Pacific North- 
west. Bushel baskets were about one- 
third more plentiful than a year ago 
and 134 per cent above average. This 
would indicate that there is a growing 
tendency on the part of growers to use 
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bushel baskets as a package for this 
fruit. 


Late Pears Moving 


Bartlett pears were finished in Mich- 
igan and bushel baskets of Kieffers 
were bringing $1.35 at shipping points 
in the southwestern part of that state. 
Canners contracted some of these 
pears at $1.40 per 100 pounds, while 
shippers of fresh fruit were paying 
growers about $1 per bushel. The 
western New York f. o. b. market for 
Bartletts was dull at $2 per bushel 
basket. City dealers were quoting 
New York Bartletts at $1.75-$2.50, 
Seckels at $1.75-$3, and Kieffers at 
75c-$1.25. Boxes of Washington and 
Oregon Bartletts ruled $3-$3.50 in con- 
suming centers. 

Crop prospects were increased par- 
ticularly in New York and Oregon, 


and the total United States production 
is now forecast at 23,304,000 bushels— 
the largest crop on record except that 
of 1926. Increased acreage in Pacific 
Coast states accounts for much of the 
gain this year. 





Foreign Markets Studied by 
Florida Citrus Exchange 


HE FLORIDA Citrus Exchange, 

Tampa, is planning to expand its 
foreign markets, and the manager of 
the exchange is now in Europe making 
a survey of some of the princ‘pal out- 
lets. As fruit is handled in very ‘dif- 
ferent ways in different countries, it 
is important to know just what the 
trade wants and how it wants it. The 
manager is seeking to learn the deal- 
ers’ ideas on the best methods of han- 
dling Sealdsweet fruit. 
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12 Nash years. 


single-ignition types. 


Twin-Ignition motor 








Special Six “400” Sedan 


The new Nash ‘400” is 
year, one of the greatest successes the 
motor car industry ever has known. 


All over America its new owners are 
saying it’s a great car, and proving it’s a 
great car to themselves and all their 
friends. The result is more Nash cars 
sold than in any similar period of the 


It is the only car with the new Twin- 
Ignition, high-compression, valve-in- 
head motor—a more powerful motor, a 
peppier motor and at the same time a 
motor that uses less gasoline than older, 


Aluminum alloy 





$1345 Never Bought 
so Fine a Motor Car Before 


car with the new Salon 


It is the only 
Body. 


the car of the 


It is the easies 


.extra equipme 
cluded in its ve 


The Special Six ‘*400°’ Four Door Sedan, 
illustrated, is only $1345 f. o. b. factory, 


fully equipped. 


Then you’ll kn 
gone Nash. 


The Car with the Twin-Ignition Motor 


Leads the Wortd tn Motor Car Vatue 
MPORTANT ‘400 FEATURES—WV0O OTHER CAR HAS THEM ALL 


Salon Bodies 


s istons 
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and large yield. 


a greater profit. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

COLUMBIA, &. C. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Chilean Nitrate is the standard nitrogen fertilizer for 
all fruit trees. Chilean Nitrate is the natural product, not 
artificial. Its nitrogen is immediately available, starting to 
work as soon as it is applied. The result is larger, firmer 
fruit, juicier and better-flavored. You get more fruit per 
tree and it matures earlier. 

The remarkable results from application of Chilean 
Nitrate have been shown time after time at experiment 
stations and demonstration groves. Successful growers 
have used it for 50 years. The extra yield invariably brings 


Pays big profit on truck crops, too. 
Free— New Fertilizer Book 


Our 44-page book “‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda” 
tells how to fertilize all kinds of fruit, truck and other 
crops. Ask for book No. 1 or tear out this ad and mail 
with your name and address. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





ORLANDO, FLA. 
In writing please mention ad No. B-36 | 
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Rr TREES NEED NITROGEN. It makes healthy growth 
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Mechanical Equipment 
on Farms 


HERE is, in general, an increased 

use being made of all types of 
mechanical equipment on farms in II- 
linois. This is indicated by the re- 
sults of a recent special farm equip- 
ment survey made by the State Stat- 
istician of Illinois, in co-operation 
with the Department of Farm Mechan- 
ics of the University of Illinois. There 
is not only an increased use of vari- 
ous types of improved implements, 
but also an increased use of mechan- 
ical power. There are more farms 
now equipped with tractors than five 
years ago, and there are also more 
farms equipped with electric power. 
In addition to machinery and power 
for productive work, there are also 
more water systems, plumbing sys- 
tems, and other equipment for improv- 
ing the home. 


Tractor Owners Make Repairs 


There are more than 60,000 farmers 
in Illinois who are now using tractors. 
It is interesting to note that more 
than one-fourth of these tractor own- 
ers do all of their repair work, and 
nearly 60 per cent of them do a part 
of their repair work. This means that 
only about 15 per cent of the tractor 
owners have all of their repair work 
done by someone from the outside. 
It is rather evident from this that it 
is essential that a farmer be a rea- 
sonably good mechanic, if he buys 
a tractor and wants to operate it as 
economically as possible. There is 
little doubt but that the tractor own- 
er who can repair his own machine 
when he is rushed for time will not 
only reduce the .cost, but also know 
that his machine is in first-class con- 
dition when it is taken into the field. 
Tractors are no doubt giving better 
service now than ever before. The 











Recommended Small 


Fruit Varieties 


HE GEORGIA Experiment Station, 

after testing out over a period of 
four years 24 varieties of blackberries 
and nine varieties of dewberries, is 
now in a position to make definite 
recommendations to growers who are 
interested in growing these fruits. 

According to J. G. Woodroof and J. 
E. Bailey of the experiment station, 
the Young variety of dewberries has 
proved to be outstanding. It is among 
the first to ripen and is decidedly the 
heaviest bearer. The plants are very 
vigorous and disease resistant. The 
berry is often more than an inch long, 
highly flavored and juicy. An average 
of 106 quarts was produced by 10 
plants. The ripening period is from 
May 26 to June 27. 

The best yielding blackberries, ac- 
cording to the station results, are 
French Lawton, Eldorado, Mersereau 
and Crandall, in the order named. Any 
one of these varieties will be matur- 
ing as the dewberries cease produc- 
ing and will continue to provide ber- 
ries until the Himalaya blackberry 
comes into bearing to prolong the 
blackberry season until August. Then 
the Evergreen dewberry can continue 
to provide fresh berries until early 
fall. 


Raspberries have also been tested 
out by the station. The order in 


which the leaders stand for yield is 


Van Fleet, June, St. Regis and Golden 
Queen. The order in which they are 
matured is June, St. Regis, Golden 
Queen and Van Fleet. All these 
varieties are red, except Golden 
Queen, which is yellow. 

Blackberries, dewberries and rasp- 
berries should be set to the field in 
late fall, soon after the plants are 
made dormant by frost. The rows 
should be spaced from six to eight 
feet apart so as to provide adequate 
room for cultivating the plants and 
harvesting the fruit. The plants may 
be spaced from four to six feet apart 
in the row, depending on the vigor of 
the plants, and trained to any con- 
venient type of trellis or stakes. 

The station is planning to issue a 
bulletin that will give detailed in- 
formation about the tests with black- 
berries, dewberries, raspberries, blue- 
berries, currants and gooseberries, 
with recommendations as to cultural 
methods. 





A “Blind” 

“Nice blind you’ve got there, Isaac.” 

“Yes, Aaron.” 

“How much did it cost you, Isaac?” 

“It didn’t cost me anything, Aaron. 
My customers paid for it.” 

“What! Your customers paid for 
it?” 

“Yes, Aaron. I put a leedle box on 
my counter, ‘For the Blind,’ and they 
paid for it.” 





increased knowledge of how to take 
care of tractors on the part of the 
tractor owner, and the improvements 
that have been made in tractor de- 
sign and construction, are the most 
important factors that have resulted 
in more successful tractor operation. 
Tractor buyers should have this in 
mind when they purchase a machine. 
Of course, when it comes to a par- 
ticular condition, there are, no doubt, 
situations where it is more desirable 
to take a tractor to a shop for repairs 
than to take the time to do the job at 
home, even though the owner is 
equipped and knows how to do the 
job. 

Duplication of Power Units Expensive 


This survey also indicates that only 
about two-thirds of the tractor owners 
are using their machines as efficiently 
as they could expect, because of an 
excess amount of power on the farm. 
Although much has been said about 
the reduction in the number of horses 
on farms, and some people have indi- 
cated that this was going to be a ca- 
lamity to the farmers, the data re- 
ferred to indicates that the number of 
horses should be still further reduced 
on one out of three farms where there 
is a tractor, if the power is to be used 
most economically. This does not 
mean that farmers who have tractors 
should get rid of all their horses. They 
should have a sufficient number so 
both the tractor and the horses may 
be used efficiently and economically. 
It is evident that in changing from one 
form of power to another, the farmer 





has been slower in discarding the old 
for the new than the manufacturer. 
Not so many years ago the manufac- 
turing plant was centered around a 
great steam plant. Power was trans- 
mitted through belts and line shafts 
to the machines being operated in all 
parts of the plant. All of this equip- 
ment has now been discarded for the 
more efficient electric motor. A visit 
to such a plant will disclose that the 
manufacturer does not keep a lot of 
duplicate power units of other types 
after changing to electric drive. This 
practice of duplication is too ex- 
pensive. 


More Farmers Use Labor Saving 
Implements 


There is apparently a continued in- 
crease in the number of farmers who 
use improved labor saving implements 
for tillage purposes. Less than two 
per cent of the Illinois farmers now 
do most of their cultivating with one- 
horse cultivators, and less than nine 
per cent do most of their cultivating 
with single-row walking cultivators. 
The survey shows that while nearly 
60 per cent use single-row riding cul- 
tivators, there has been an increase in 
the number of farmers who use two- 
row riding cultivators. One out of 
every six of the Illinois farmers now 
use two-row riding instead of the sin- 
gle-row machines. There are still many 
farmers who have the mistaken no- 
tion that a good job of work cannot 
be done with a two-row machine. How- 
ever, some of the more venturesome 
farmers are now using three and four- 
row cultivators with excellent results. 
There is no question but that a still 
greater number of these machines, 
which will increase the capacity of the 
worker, will be used in the future, for 
they are practical for use in large 
fields and certainly result in a great 
saving in the cost of doing the job. 

Better Care of Machinery 

Farmers are now taking better care 
of their machinery than formerly, as 
evidenced by these data. Nearly two- 
thirds of all farmers now have a ma- 
chinery shed of some sort. About one- 
half of the farmers now house all their 
machinery, and practically all of them 
house at least a part of it. Machinery 
is too expensive to neglect, and it 
plays too great a part in efficient pro- 
duction for it to be allowed to get into 
a condition where the work is ham- 
pered when the machine is taken into 
the field. It is always a good plan 
to house all machines when the sea- 
son’s work is over, and in many in- 
stances it is well that they be housed 
even between jobs. 


More House Equipment in Use 


A little more than one out of every 
three farmers now have mechanically 
operated water pumps. Water is 
needed on every farm for household 
use and for the live stock. It is no 
small wonder that there is a continual 
increase in the number of farmers pro- 
viding a less expensive source of pow- 
er for pumping than human labor. La- 
bor has to be worth less than one cent 
an hour to compete with an electric 
motor in pumping water. Over 12,000 
farmers in Illinois are now doing this 
job with an electric motor. A still 
larger number are using gas engines 
and windmills. One out of every six 
farm houses now has electricity for 
lighting purposes. On many of these 
farms are small unit electric plants 
that do not have sufficient capacity for 
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general power purposes. Good light- 
ing on the farm is quite important 
from a number of points of view. It 
is not only needed in the home, but is 
also needed to light the- yards and 
buildings. The safety and convenience 
in doing chores after dark means 
much to every farmer, and good lights 
for the farm buildings are worth all 
they cost from this standpoint, not to 
consider their value in the home. 

Over 58 per cent of all the farmers 
in Illinois, nearly 115,000, now have 
radios. There is probably no other 
single group or class of people who 
have as many radios as farmers. Out 
on the farm more nearly ideal results 
are obtained with the radio than in 
town: There is less interference and 
less disturbance of all kinds. The ex- 
tended use of electricity on the farm 
will make possible a greater use of 
the improved type of radio that may 
be operated direct from an electric 
circuit. This improvement will elim- 
inate a lot of disadvantages of the 
radio that is dependent for its opera- 
tion either on storage batteries or on 
dry cells. 





Some Jobs I Did 
That Saved Me Money 


Y FURNACE smoke pipe was 

badly rusted so I called the fur- 
nace man for an estimate of cost .of 
putting in a new one. “The job com- 
plete will cost you $17.90,” I was told. 
I purchased new pipe for $2.94, paid 
50 cents to have a tee connection put 
on one piece for the check draft, 
bought two elbows for 70 cents, paid 
25 cents for some asbestos paper. The 


express charge was 62 cents. By do- |. 


ing the work while I was resting I 
accomplished two things; first, I got 
better acquainted with my furnace and 
cleaned it out, and second, I saved 
$12.89. 

About every other year I find it de- 
sirable to put a new coat of paint on 
the house. Usually I have no diffi- 
culty in getting someone to help me at 
a@ reasonable cost, and by devoting a 
part of my vacation to the work, I 
save a painter’s bill. By painting at 
shorter intervals, the buildings do not 
depreciate as rapidly, they look a lot 
better, and the cost is less. 

I recently saved $5 or $10 by pull- 
ing the pipe out of my driven well and 
putting on a new sand point. This 
was done with the aid of a chain 
hoist secured after working hours 
from a local shop. 

The easiest money saved is in doing 
odd plumbing jobs. When you call a 
plumber, even for a leaky faucet, you 
pay for his time while he is away 
from the shop. Sometimes it is a case 
of paying several dollars for only a 
few minutes’ work. 





The Planning of Buildings 


OO FEW farmers are taking ad- 

vantage of all the helps that are 
now available for better building plan- 
ning. Nearly every agricultural col- 
lege is in position to render expert ser- 
vice in answering definite questions 
on building problems, or in supplying 
plans which give the basic ideas and 
requirements in arrangement and de- 
sign, which may be applied to any new 
building, or to old buildings that are 
being remodeled. Plans and helps may 
also be secured through lumber deal- 
ers, farm papers and county agricul- 
tural agents. Some of the farm build- 
ing equipment manufacturers provide 
a definite service in farm building 
Planning for their purchasers of equip- 
ment. Any farmer who expects to 
build or remodel should take advan- 
tage of some of these helps. 





Careful planning is certainly the 
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first step in securing a convenient and 
economically built house or _ barn. 
Lack of. planning results in waste of 
material in construction, and waste of 
time afterwards, in doing the work 
about the building, because of poor 
arrangement and lack of provisions to 
meet all the requirements. Old farm 
houses can often be made modern at 
much less expense than the cost of 
building a new house. It should be re- 
membered that a full basement under 
the entire house is always desirable. 
I have seen remodeled farm houses 


that were provided with a small room’ 


under the house which served as a 
sort of cellar. By excavating under 
the entire house, or at least under a 
large portion of it, proper space would 
be provided for a furnace, when it is 
later installed, and also there would 
be sufficient space to take care of the 
storage of fuel, as well as proper pro- 
vision for a laundry, fruit and veg- 
etable storage room, etc. 

In remodeling the house, the de- 


sirability of having a bedroom and 
toilet facilities on the first floor should 
not be overlooked. These are es- 
pecially desirable where there are 
small children in the family, or where 
there are old people. Adequate plumb- 
ing should be provided in the kitchen, 
laundry and in the bathroom. The sim- 
plest plumbing layout is to have these 
rooms located one above the other, as 
it eliminates many of the troubles 
from lack of satisfactory drainage in 
the plumbing system. A house that is 
made modern should also be wired 
for electricity so that when electricity 
is available, its advantages may be 
enjoyed. 

Many old barns can be made “like 
new” with a little carefully planned 
alteration and without a great deal of 
expense. Very successful dairy herds 
have been housed in such made-over 
buildings, even though the dairy cow 
requires more nearly perfect condi- 
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It is best to consider every possible 
improvement when an old barn is re- 
modeled, just the same as the house, 
even though all of the improvements 
are not made at once. It may be pos- 
sible to make them gradually; thus no 
work should be done at any time which 
will have to be undone later. Properly 
located feed bins with a feed room and 
feed mill are desirable. Feed trucks 
and feed carriers are time and labor 
savers, as are litter carriers. New 
stanchions, electric lights, and venti- 
lation systems are no longer consid- 
ered luxuries for the barn. 





The replacement of kerosene lamps 
and lanterns with electricity has 
helped eliminate one serious cause of 
farm fires. Electricity also makes pos- 
sible the use of an automatically oper- 
ated water system which maintains 


tions than some other classes of farm 


pressure needed for household use, for 
the livestock and for fire protection. 
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FARMALL 
and Its Equipment 


| es HARVESTER engineers 





have worked just as long and as hard in design- 
ing Farmall tools and equipment as they have 
in developing the Farmall. It’s the combination of 
the Farmall with its easy handling and accurate work- 
ing tools that make it the phenomenal success it is. 


The McCormick-Deering Farmall is not the first 
general-purpose tractor to be offered to farmers. 
Tractors designed for all-crop power farming were 
built ten years ago. But they got nowhere because 
the manufacturers forgot or did- not know that a 
really successful general-purpose tractor must start 
from the implement end. It must work right with 
the various plows, cultivators, planters, mowers and 
other specialized tools. 

The Farmall is a system of farming, capable of 
cutting costs in general farm production to the bone. 
Farmall results have built Farmall demand. A 


Farmall will pay on any farm of 50 acres or more. 


Talk it over with your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. [F AMERICA Chicago, Ei. 


ats. 
bl 





| pe FARMALL with the 2 or 4row planter and you will put in 25 
to 60 acres of corn in an 8-hour day, and do it easily. With the 4-row 
cultivator on the Farmall, also shown here, you can clean the rows at the rate 
of 35 acres in an 8-hour day, in early cultivation, and over 50 acres a day in 
later cultivating. At haying time, Farmall with 7-foot power-driven Farmall 
mower will easily cut 25 acresof the heaviest hay in an 8-hour day. By adding 
a 7-foot trailer mower, as shown here, you can cut 50 acres, and more, in a 
day. At raking, tedding, on the sweep rake, loading, hauling, etc., the Farmall 
means new economies and new profits. Farmall is perfectly adapted for plow- 
ing, for belt work, and for horseless farming the year around. 
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Light-time 


in the country 


WHEN it’s as black as the Old 
Harry outside and you have to 
watch every move, it’s flash- 
light time for the modern 
farmer. He has an Eveready 
handy to light his way around. 
He knows there’s always a 
bright beam ready at. his fin- 
ger-tip to clear the path, to 
save a bad fall, to find a tool 
—to help out everywhere with 
brighter and SAFER light. 
The flashlight habit’s not only 
a safeguard against fire—it’s a 
common-sense way to have 
helpful light where and when 
you want it. 

Just as the works make the 
watch, the battery makes the 
flashlight. Load any flash- 
light with Eveready Batteries 
and you'll have light you can 
depend on. Those little cells 
carry a powerful load of con- 
centrated daylight. Insist on 
genuine Evereadys when you 
reload your flashlight and 
you'll have light when you 
need it. 
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TheGolden Road 
to Health 





It is an actual fact that one can SECURE 
good health, or MAINTAIN good health, 
with VITA— 

And Have a Good Time Doing It! 

What does good health mean to you? eo 4 
those who haven't it realize that good healt 
fis cheap at any price, but the price of VITA 
is within the reach of any fruit grower or 
member of his family. All you need is 
simply an electric light socket ard VITA 
will do the rest. 

Rheumatism. constipation, lumbago, pleur- 
isy, and countless other ills disappear as if 
7 magic. Vitality is restored almost over 

nigh 


Let us send you full details of the most 
marvelous health opportunity ever offered to 
mankind. rite— 


KNOTT & GARLLUS CO., 
8945-8951 A St. | DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(? HATS with the CHruit 


NLY a short time now till 

Thanksgiving — my goodness, 
I'll have to get busy and get things 
ready for the dinner and all,” exclaims 
Mother. “The children and grandchil- 
dren will all be here and I want to be 
sure and have all their favorite 
goodies. Let’s see now, John always 
hikes .:..3” 


Father Gives Advice 


“Now, Mother, you know very well 
you were sick last time just from over- 
doing,” protests Father. “You prom- 
ised me faithfully that you wouldn’t 
do all those unnecessary things this 
time, but would just fix a reasonable 
number of nice things and call it good. 
I know the girls always mean to help, 
but there is so much confusion around 
that no one can do much, so you just 
work your head off so’s they can all 
eat twice as much as is good for them. 
I'll tell you what you ought to do—sit 
down right now and write out menus 
for the three days when various mem- 
bers of the family will be here. Don’t 
make any one meal elaborate, except 
possibly the main Thanksgiving din- 
ner, but plan to include one or two 
‘favorite dishes’ in each of the meals. 
And then when you get it written out, 
stick to it—don’t add one extra thing! 
Why don’t you try it just once?” 

“Lawsy me, I couldn’t work out one 
of those new-fangled menus. Besides, 
John and Mary and all the rest would 
be terribly disappointed if they didn’t 
get all their special Thanksgiving 
goodies .. .” 


“Do you want to be sick again?” de- 
mands Father impatiently. “All this 
business of overworking just so’s they 
can overeat isn’t good common sense. 
Haven’t you magazines giving some 
simple menus for Thanksgiving Day 
and the week-end following?” . 

“Well, I guess there is some sense 
to what you say, and I do get terribly 
tired before the holiday is over. I'll 
get out several household magazines 
for November and see what I can find. 
Now, mind, I don’t promise anything, 
though.” Mother wasn’t burning any 
bridges just yet. 

Mother was as good as her word. 
She got out her favorite magazines 
tnd looked through the index until she 
found something that looked as if it 
might be helpful. She looked for per- 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


haps a half hour until she came across 
an article on Thanksgiving meal plan- 
ning with suggested menus. 


Rules Are Given 


“Here’s something that looks sen- 
sible—it’s got a lot of ‘Do’s and Don’ts’ 
first and then some actual menus 
worked out. It says: 

“1. Always write out your menus 
and order sheets in advance. Then 
check over the order list to be sure 
you have all needed supplies. 

“*2. Include some buttery, some 
tart, some sweet and some spicy 
flavors insofar as is possible. Try to 
combine a variety of flavors in the 
various courses. 

«3. The usual informal dinner has 
three courses, an appetizer, the main 
meat course and dessert served with 
suitable beverage. For very simple 
meals the appetizer may be omitted. 
As many other courses may be added 
as desired to be in keeping with the 
formality of the dinner. 

“*4. The appetizer must, as its name 
implies, be something that will put an 
edge on the appetite, such as an 
oyster, crab, shrimp or fruit cocktail 
with piquant sauce, or a clear, well- 
flavored soup served piping hot. 

“«, The main course would con- 
tain the meat, gravy, potatoes, one or 
two other vegetables, salad, bread and 
butter and relishes. 

“6. In choosing vegetables try to 
choose those of varied colors and tex- 
tures. Don’t, for instance, serve 
mashed potatoes and mashed turnips 
at the same meal. Don’t serve any 
one vegetable or fruit in more than 
one form at any given meal. 

“<7 Tf a fruit cocktail has been 
served, don’t serve a fruit salad. Ifa 
vegetable salad is served serve only 
one vegetable besides potatoes. Don’t 
serve a meat, fish or egg salad (all 
are protein foods) with a meat dinner. 
A molded gelatin salad will often 
serve very nicely. 

“*8. Pickles and relishes may be 
on the ‘table when the guests are 
seated. So may the cocktails or other 
cold first course items. 

“9. Soup should be served after 
the guests are seated, so that it may 
be hot. 


“10. Milk should be served to all 
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youngsters, and to any adults wishing 
it. Water should be served to each 
guest. 

“11, Never serve a heavy, rich 
dessert at the close of a heavy dinnér. 
Rather, choose a light dessert for this 
type of meal. A heavy dessert is best, 
both from the health and enjoyment 
standpoint, when served after a light 
dinner. 


“12. Never serve more than one 
dessert at any one meal, though the 
addition of candy in the form of mints 
is permissible for the semi-formal and 
formal meal.’ 


“That seems to cover the ground 
pretty well—some good suggestions, 
too. They’ll never get over having 
only one dessert, though, especially 
when they’re used to about three for 
Thanksgiving dinner.’ Thus Mother 
summed up her reactions to the “Do’s 
and Don’ts.” 

“Well, I s’pose I might as well try it 
this once. Let’s see, they’ll be here 
for dinner Wednesday night, and for 
breakfast, dinner and supper on 
Thursday and on Friday. Some may 
stay over Saturday and Sunday, but 
we won’t worry about that now,” she 
continued. 


Mother Begins Plans 


“They’re all so crazy about your 
sugar-cured hams, Henry, so that’s 
what we will have Wednesday night. 
How’s this—fried ham, riced potatoes, 
gravy, buttered peas, prunes stuffed 
with cottage cheese for the salad, and 
mm’m, let’s see, I guess moulded fruit 
gelatin with whipped cream and some 
of my sugar cookies they all like so 
well? I'd like to have a steamed pud- 
ding or mincemeat pie for dessert, but 
I guess that would be too heavy for 
the little folks the night before. What 
do you think of the menu?” 

“Fine. Keep up the good work. But 
just be sure you don’t weaken at the 
last minute and add a lot of extras,” 
admonished the Head of the House. 
“Here, I’ll write ’em down while you’re 
thinking of the next day’s menus.” 

Silence reigned while Mother 
thought and Father wrote. 


“All ready for the next,” said 
Father. ] 
“Well, they’ll need a_ substantial 


breakfast, for we’ll have dinner late. 
How about bacon and eggs, cornmeal 


ome °fhanksgiving “Recipes 


Stuffed Apple Salad 


Select nicely shaped, firm red apples of 
uniform size. Cut a slice from the blos- 
som end and hollow out each apple to 
form a salad cup. Save the apple pulp, 
remove seeds and core and cut in small 
dice. Mix with chopped celery and brok- 
en nut meats, moisten with a good boiled 
dressing to which whipped cream has 
been added, and fill the apple cups to 
heaping. Arrange each cup on _ a bed of 
lettuce for individual service and top with 
additional dressing and a dash of paprika. 


Cranberry Sauce 


Pick over and wash bright red cran- 
berries. Cover with hot water to which 
a pinch of soda has been added to coun- 
teract bitterness. Bring to a boil and 
pour off. Rinse and cover with fresh boil- 
ing water till just visible between the 
berries. Cook until berries are clear, add 
sugar, using 114 cups of sugar to 3 cups 
of berries, stir until dissolved and remove 
from fire at once. By adding the sugar 
after the fruit is cooked you will be as— 
sured of a jelly-like sauce instead of the 
thin, watery kind. 

Baked Ontlons 

Peel the onions and let cook in boiling 
salted water until nearly tender; drain 
and set in a buttered baking dish. Let 
bake until tender and slightly browned, 
basting occasionally with butter melted 
in a little hot water. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Wash, pare and cut in halves length- 
wise eight sweet potatoes. Boil 10 minutes 
in salted water, lay in a buttered baking 
dish and sprinkle with % cup of brown 


sugar. In % cup of hot water melt 4 
tablespoons of butter; pour over the po- 
tatoes. Bake in moderate oven, basting 
often with the sauce in the pan. 


Golden Pudding 
Weigh 4 ounces of rather coarse, stale 
bread crumbs and mix with 4 ounces of 
very finely chopped beef suet, % cup of 
sugar, and 4 beaten eggs. If the crumbs 
are not sufficiently moistened by the 
eggs, a little water or milk may be added. 
The pudding batter should be as thick as 
cake batter. Lastly, add % cup of orange 
marmalade, stir all together until well 
blended, pour into a greased mould, cover 
tightly and steam for 2 hours. Unmould 
on a serving dish, and sift fine granulated 
sugar over the top before bringing to the 
table. Serve warm, with whipped cream 
tinted yellow with saffron. 
Pumpkin Pie 
1 pt. pumpkin (steamed and put through 
sieve) 


1 pt. sweet milk 1t. cinnamon 


2 eggs 1t. nutmeg 
lc. sugar ¥% t. salt 
1t. ginger 1T. butter 


Molasses to color 

Heat all ingredients together until boil- 
ing with the exception of the eggs and 42 
cup of the milk. When hot add the beat- 
en eggs blended with the milk saved out 
(adding milk to the eggs insures a smooth 
blend). and pour the pie filling immedi- 
ately into pans lined with rich pastry. 
Bake in a hot oven for 10 minutes, then 
in cooler oven until filling sets. 

Jellied Tomato Salad 

2c. thin tomato 4 T. cold water 

puree Dash pepper 





1% t. onion %4 t. paprika 


t. salt % ec. shredded cab- 
2 t. sugar bage 
1% T. gelatin % c. diced celery 


Cook the canned tomatoes with the 
chopped onion 5 minutes, then strain. Stir 
in the salt, pepper, paprika and the gel- 
atin, which has been softened in the cold 
water. Let cool, then odd the chopped 
vegetables, pour into individual moulds 
and let stand over night. Unmould on 
beds of lettuce or shredded cabbage and 
serve with tart mayonnaise. 


Mincemeat 


2 Ib. lean beef 2 oranges, juice and 


1 Jb. suet grated rind 
4 lb. apples 2 lemons, juice and 
3 lb. brown sugar rind 


3 Ib. currants % t. ma 
2 Ib. raisins 16 Ib. chron, chopped 
2t. nutmeg 1 T. salt 

Chop the beef, suet and apples sepa- 
rately, or run them through the medium 
knife of the food chopper. Boil the beef 
in a little water till very tender, add the 
other ingredients, and cook. slowly for 
one hour. Pack in jars or a_ stone crock 
and keep in a cool place. This mince- 
meat keeps fresh for some time. If de- 
sirous of keeping it for a longer period, 
pack in jars, sterilize by the water bath 
canning: method and seal. 


Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
1 T. equals 1 tabroopeontst, 3t. 
1c. equals 1 cupful (4% pt.). 
1 pt. equals 1 pint ( (2¢ 2) 
- 1 oz. equals 1 ounce. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound, 16 oz. 
All measures level. 
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muffins, some of my Blue Damson plum 
erves, coffee, cream and sugar and 
fruit? We'll let them choose the kind 
of fruit., The kiddies eat mush every 
other morning in the year, so we’ll let 
‘em off this once.” 
The Thanksgiving Menu 
“Now for the real Thanksgiving din- 
er. It said something about a cocktail 
—oyster cocktail. Why not? Might 
as well do it up brown! Mary likes 
to fix that kind of thing, so I'll let her 
doit. I'll use those glasses John gave 
for the cocktails. Don’t they serve 
something with them? Oh, yes, salted 
erackers. Don’t forget pickles and 
relishes at the top of the list. Now 
comes the main course: roast turkey, 
my pet onion and sage stuffing, 
mashed potatoes, giblet gravy, and for 
vegetables, let’s see—how about baked 
squash and buttered cauliflower? 
Then there’s the salad and cranberry 
sauce. No, don’t write them just yet; 
this article gives me an idea. It sug- 
gests moulded cranberry jelly on a let- 
tuce leaf, and does not include a salad 
in the menu. We’ll do that, too. Don’t 
forget bread and butter and milk. 
Now for a ‘light dessert’—the only one 
I can think of that is in the least 
‘Thanksgivingy’ is pumpkin pie. Add 
coffee, cream and sugar and mints, and 


e then we’ve that off our minds. 


“Thursday night they can find 
plenty to eat without any special meal 
planning. There’ll be plenty of pies, 
cookies and things in the pantry.” 
Mother was thinking fast now that she 
had really gotten into the spirit of the 
thing. 

“Friday morning we'll have oatmeal 
mush, hot biscuits, some of your nice 
honey, fruit, coffee, cream and sugar. 
I don’t just know what to do about 
lunch on Friday. We ought to.wait 
and see what left-overs there are. 
There should be enough turkey for 
creamed turkey, some stuffing, suffi- 
cient cauliflower for escalloping and 
possibly some squash to reheat and 
season. They could have their mince- 
meat pie for dessert. Baked ham with 
a spicy sauce would make a big hit 
with all of them for dinner Friday 
night. We'll have baked ham, sweet 
potatoes, creamed onions, combination 
vegetable salad with French dressing, 
with apple tapioca pudding and cream 
for dessert. 


Can Use Left-Overs 

‘If some are still here on Saturday 
Yll have hot cakes with maple syrup 
for breakfast, some creamed or escal- 
loped vegetable for lunch and ham loaf 
for dinner, made from the left-over 
baked ham. Well, that’s that! Have 
you got it all down?” 

“Yes, it’s all here. Now you want 
to make out your order lists—you 
won't need much, we’ve got most 
everything right here on the place. 
Then I think you should make a list of 
the various things you can do on cer- 
tain days beforehand and arrange to 
do them then, so that you won’t be 
Swamped the last minute.” Thus 
spake the Head of the House. 

“I really think this has been fun, 


‘ don’t you? I'll try to-follow out our 


schedule faithfully this year. We'll 
see how we come out. If it works I’ll 
always follow this system instead of 
doing my planning the last minute,” 
concluded Mother. 





MAKE XMAS GIFTS NOW 


The first few days in November are 
none too early to start planning for 
and making Christmas gifts. There 
will be many other things to interfere 
later, such as Thanksgiving prepara- 
tions, unexpected company, illness in 
the family, ete. Remember-the postal 
Service plea to “Mail early and avoid 
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“Roadside - Marketing a Profitable Business 


OADSIDE marketing is both a pop- 

ular and profitable business in 
West Virginia. The principal prod- 
ucts sold are dairy products, fruits, 
poultry products, vegetables and other 
miscellaneous products; preserves, 
jelly, jam, cider, honey, flowers, sand- 
wiches, etc. 

Success at roadside marketing de- 
pends to a large extent on fresh pro- 
duce of good quality and well graded, 
on fair measure and on service to the 
consumer. 

Strictly fresh produce grown on the 
spot is the one outstanding character- 
istic in which farm foodstuffs at the 
roadside may excel. As soon as a 
consumer discovers that he is buying 


Picious and will cease to patronize 
roadside stands. 


Attractive new containers, strong 
bags, boxes, crates or baskets, should 
always be used for display. 

As for service, it is often evidenced 
by something more than just being 
pleasant, although this is important. 
It may well include having things 
when people want them. It is good 
business to have as large a variety 
of produce throughout the season as 
possible. ° 

Products should be well graded and 
sorted with respect to quality, size 
and color. Quality and uniformity in 
fruits, vegetables, dairy and poultry 
products command a premium from 
the buyer. By neglecting to grade 


might be obtained for the same by 
exercising a little-care in preparing 
them for the market. The difference 
between graded and ungraded prod- 
ucts regarding price often means the 
difference between profit and loss. 





‘THE VALUE of plant food wasted 
in the erosion or washing away 
of soils on the farms of the United 
States is estimated most conserva- 
tively by scientists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
in excess of $2,000,000,000 a year. 
This estimate is based on the value of 
the principal chemical constituents, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
as they are purchasable in the cheap- 
est kinds of commercial fertilizers and 
does not take into account the value 


products that are not fresh and not 


locally grown, he will become sus- 


products properly, many producers of the soil as an agency for making 


are forced to sell them for less than use of these plant foods. 
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AND UPWARDS 
F.O. B. DETROIT 









, » Ahe Secret of this Car's 


— Plymouth’s Greater 
Dollar Value looms up 
when compared with the 
few other cars in the 


lowest-priced field + + 


The important difference 
which people at once recog- 
nize when comparing the 
new Plymouth with the few 
other cars of its price-class 
is its greater dollar-for- 


dollar value. 


To place any of these cars 
beside the Plymouth is to 
become conscious immedi- 
ately of contrasts which 
merely begin with its full- 
size and style. 


Amazing Popularity 


Riding in the Plymouth, you 
sense at once the Plymouth’s 
fundamental strength and 
durability, as well as the 
abundant power and speed 
of its new “Silver- Dome” 
hign -compression engine; 
and the safety of its internal 


hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 
Give yourself the joy of half 


an hour’s demonstration in 


the Plymouth. 


We are confident you will 
declare it as unapproachable 
in performance as it is un- 
approached in dollar-for- 
dollar value-giving. wa 











cHnveLion 
PLYMOUTH 


Roadster . . $675 


(with rumble seat) 


Coupe. . . 685 
Touring . . 695 
2-Door Sedan 700 
De Luxe Coupe 735 


(with rumble seat) 
4-Door Sedan 735 
All prices f.0.6. Detroit 
Plymouth dealers are in a 


position to extend the con- 
venience of time payments 
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facts about coverage. 
et new booklet, * “The y Truth About 
. tet fase Costs”, will give you these 
showyou how youcan apply 
f in half the time required 
e to spray a~k either oil emulsion or 
) lime-sulfur. Write for this booklet 
today. It’s free—no obligation at all, 


B.G. Pratt Co.,50 Church St., N.Y., Dept. 11 


of Sprayang ‘Pal WE allt — 





Sw Pi hh. YE Eb. 
Costs More Per Gallon - b” Costs No More Per Tree 








You Can Sell Your Farm or Orchard Land 


A quarter million fruit growers read the classified ads every 
month. Among them are many to whom your fruit farm would 
appeal, if you wish to sell. Fifteen cents a word reaches the 
entire 250,000. ; 

Write your ad clearly, include your name and address in the 
count of words, and send, with the correct amount to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











with the 


OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machines 


ForM a fine mist which stays on the foliage 
and makes the job effective. Using an 

OSPRAYMO means high pressure always. 
OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last 
word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 

automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High Pressure Guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
46 years at Sprayer buildin 

























All Market Cr 1 
Benger fHROST 


PROTECT YOUR CROP with the time- 
tried and proven National “‘Scheu”’Orch- 

ard Heaters, millions now in use by Fruit 
and Truck Growers—the only heater en- 
dorsed by any large group of fruit growers 




















Write for our 68-page book, “‘Frost 
Protection” —FREE 
NATIONAL ORCHARD HEATER CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Florida Office: Haines City, Fla. 
National Orchard Heaters are manufactured by the American Can Co. 








Do a Favor to Your Neighbor 


There is a neighbor living near you, a fruit grower. You know he 
is trying to do his best, for he frequently asks you what to do and when 
to do it, and you are always glad to give him the information. 


If you think he would be benefited by the expert advice he would 
receive every month through the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, why not call it to his attention? He would thank you 
for the courtesy. 


When you are through reading this issue, loan this copy to that 
neighbor, first placing a big black “X” in the margin opposite this cou- 
pon. He’ll get the point and grasp this opportunity to better his meth- 
ods. Better reach for your pencil and do it now. 


Your Neighbor, in all likelihood, will 
avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to use this coupon 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me AMERICAN FRUIT 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dollar. 
GROWER MAGAZINE three years. 
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Cf ruit Charm Poultry 


R. HANNAS 








Caring for the Old Birds 
HE YEAR for the poultry flock is 
generally considered to be from 

November first to November first. By 
this time, the new pullets are ready to 
start the new laying year and the old 
birds are finishing their year—in fact, 
many have no doubt already finished. 
The question arises: What is the best 
thing to do with these old birds? Is 
it best to sell them or to keep them 
over? If they are to be kept over, 
how are they to be handled? 

If these birds have been laying up 
until the present time, or even up to 
a month ago, they are good birds and 
should be kept over as breeders, pro- 
vided they have other qualities that 
make them suitable as breeders. They 
will molt, if they have not already 
started, and will rest about eight or 
nine weeks. If breeding and hatch- 
ing are done on the farm, it is worth 
while keeping these birds, for even 
though they rest while egg prices are 
high, they are worth something in the 
breeding pen. Such birds should not 
be forced through the molt, but should 
be allowed to come through normally. 
The best practice is to feed heavily 
of grain, at the same time keeping a 
laying mash before them in hoppers. 
The idea is to give them an opportun- 
ity to get back into good condition be- 
fore the breeding season. 

Birds that are not fit to be kept over 
as breeders should be disposed of at 
once. If no breeding and hatching are 
done on the farm, and the birds have 
made a good production, they should 
only be allowed about three weeks of 
rest, then sent back to laying. This 
can best be done by having lights in 
the laying house and turning on these 
lights about three weeks after the 
birds start to molt, giving them an ex- 
tra feed of about three pounds of grain 
per 100 birds per day and keeping a 
good laying mash before them in hop- 
pers. If lights are not available, try 
to induce a greater mash consumption 
by feeding a wet mash in addition to 
the dry mash. This wet mash can be 
made by mixing equal parts of corn 
meal and ground oats with enough 
milk to make it crumbly—not sloppy. 
Feed the mash once a day, as much as 
will be cleaned up in about 20 min- 
utes. Feed it right on top of the dry 
mash in the hoppers so the birds will 
continue to eat the dry mash under 
it when the wet mash is gone. 

Since these birds are to be kept for 
egg production, they may be forced for 
all the eggs they will give, then they 
may be sold for meat when they stop 
laying. 





Starting the New Flock 


HE NEW PULLETS should by 

now be in their winter laying quar- 
ters—even the late hatched ones. It 
does not pay to force these new pul- 
lets at the expense of body weight. 
Some folks prefer to force the birds 
for as many eggs as they will lay re- 
gardless of how these pullets stack 
up for condition. This is a mistake. 

It is all right for birds to continue 
to lay and develop as long as this is 
done naturally. Both these processes 
can proceed at the same time at this 
season of the year if plenty of grain 
is fed. Leghorns should be getting 
at least 12 pounds of grain for 100 
birds per day, and the heavier breeds 
14 pounds. A dry laying mash should 
be available for the birds in hoppers 








at all times. A good laying mash is 
one composed of equal parts of bran, 
middlings, ground oats, corn meal ang 
meat scrap; or the laying mashes pyt 
out by any of the reliable feed com. 
panies can be fed with good satistfae. 
tion. 

The mash is the egg food and the 
birds will like it and eat it as long ag 
there is plenty for them in the hop. 
pers. Grain alone will not produce 
eggs, but when fed with the laying 
mash will make a well-balanced ration, 
for it helps to keep the birds in goog 
condition, while the mash produces 
the eggs. Grit, oyster shell and plenty 
of drinking water are also necessary 
in the production of eggs. 

Cod liver oil has also become a reg. 
ular part of the diet for chickens from 
this time of the year on, for it is q 
substitute for sunshine, as the sun 
does not shine so much or so strongly 
during the late fall and winter. Cod 
liver oil aids greatly in keeping the 
birds in good condition and in the pro- 
duction of eggs with good strong 
shells. The usual rate of feeding is 
two per cent, that is two pounds of 
the oil in each 100 pounds of the dry 
mash. 





The Important 


Thing About Lights 


NE OF THE important things 

7 about the use of lights in laying 
houses to increase fall and winter egg 
production is to get the birds to get 
off the perches when the lights are 
turned on. This is most easily accom 
plished by having the lights so ar 
ranged that the perches are not in the 
shadow. 

It is important, also, that the floor 
be well lighted so the birds can see to 
pick up the grain that is fed. One 
40-watt light to each 50 birds or 200 
square feet of floor space should pro 
vide sufficient light. The light should 
be hung just a little higher than 4 
man’s head, so the perches will not 
be in a shadow. Better light will also 
be had if the walls are whitewashed 
or painted white. 

An extra feeding of about three 
pounds of grain per 100 birds per day 
should be given while the lights are 
in use. 

Some poultrymen claim that after 
the birds become used to getting off 
the perches when the lights are turned 
on, only about 20 minutes of light per 
night is necessary, particularly if the 
night lunch method is used, in which 
the lights are turned on for an hour 
after the birds have gone to roost and 
have had some sleep. It will be 
noticed that a majority of the birds 
will return to the roosts in about 2 
minutes. They apparently pick up 
enough feed during this time and aré 
ready to go back to their perches. 





Taking the Chill 
Off the Drinking Water 


HE USE of electric lights in lay 
ing houses in the fall and wintef 
to increase the production of eggs dur 
ing the natural season of low produt 
tion has made it necessary, particr 
larly if the early morning lights aré 
used, to provide some method of pre 
venting the water in the drinking pat 
from freezing. 
I recently ran into a rather ingeniows 
method of keeping the water from 
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pezing on a New York state farm 
t is proving satisfactory. It con- 
‘sisted of a 16 candle power carbon 


) pulb in a foot and a half length of 
| galvanized iron pipe. 
- puried in sand within the pipe and is 
 eonnected, of course, with the regu- 


The bulb is 


jar current. The pipe containing the 


| bulb is set in the pail of water from 


hich the hens drink. Sand is used as 
has a tendency to hold heat. 

' Another New York man takes the 
"chill off the water in winter by turn- 


‘ood satisfae. | jing warm water that is heated by an 
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By C. A. WHITTLE 
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ECAUSE of the mildness of south- 

ern winters, it is possible to grow 
“green Manure crops during the dor- 
‘mant period of pecan orchards. Le- 
-guminous crops, of course, are to be 
‘preferred, because they can fix air 
“nitrogen. Of the legumes, the two 
“most favored are the Austrian field 
“pea and hairy vetch. The Austrian 
field pea is of recent introduction by 
‘the United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry and the Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station of Georgia. The success 
attending the tests at the Coastal 
Plain station attracted the attention 
of pecan growers of South Georgia, 
who quickly accepted this crop as the 
best they could grow in the winter 
and early spring for green manuring. 
The advantages claimed for the Aus- 
trian field pea are that it makes quick- 
er and more growth and can be turned 
under earlier than vetch or other win- 

ter cover crops. 

At first there was some doubt about 
the winter hardiness of the Austrian 
field pea, but in this respect it has 
stood up as well as hairy vetch and 
better than other vetches, also better 
‘than clovers or cereals. This has been 
demonstrated at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station where the thermometer 
registered zero in 1927. While show- 
ing some leaf injury, the Austrian field 
pea threw this off and came through 
with no loss to the stand. This sta- 
tion is located in north Georgia, where 
temperatures reach lower levels than 
in the coastal plains region in which 


_ the main pecan orchards are located. 
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old incubator stove into the regular 
drinking water system that runs to 
each pen. A Massachusetts poultry- 
man whom I visited goes a step far- 
ther and pipes both hot and cold wa- 
ter to the laying pens so the hens will 
be sure to have drinking water that 
has the chill taken off. Small oil heat- 
ers are also used by a number of poul- 
try keepers. 

Aside from the possibility of the wa- 
ter freezing in particularly cold 
weather, many poultrymen feel that a 
better production is obtained if the 
chill is taken off the drinking water. 


The practice followed by orchard- 
ists who grow winter cover crops for 
green manuring is to broadcast fer- 
tilizers on the ground ahead of the 
plows that turn under the winter cov- 
er crop. The fertilizers used vary in 
analysis with different orchardists, 
and they also differ for young and for 
bearing trees. In general, it may be 
said that eight to nine per cent phos- 
phoric acid, three to four per cent 
nitrogen and four to six per cent pot- 
ash are used at the rate of two pounds 
per tree the first year and two or 
more pounds for each subsequent year. 

While summer legumes, such as cow 
peas, soy beans, beggar weed, velvet 
beans and crotalaria, are still widely 
used for green manuring the orchards, 
it is apparent that winter cover crops 
are being looked upon with increasing 
favor, and the reasons are quite 
impressive. The winter cover crops 
do not compete with trees for soil 
moisture as do summer green manure 
crcps. Nor do the winter cover crops 
attract and promote the development 
of harmful insects as do the summer 
crops, for instance, the stink bug, 
which yearly causes much damage by 
rendering kernels of the nuts unfit to 
eat. 

The program of the pecan grower 
who uses the winter cover crop is to 
apply fertilizers and immediately turn 
under the crop, usually in March. This 
should be followed by summer culti- 
vation and the sowing of the winter 
cover crop again in the fall. 


C Three New Apples Cin 
C Favor 


MONG the many new varieties of 

fruit displayed at the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the New York Fruit 
Testing Co-operative Association at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva re- 
cently three new apples won instant 
favor with members of the association. 
These were Milton, a new MclIntosh- 
like apple, Red Gravenstein, and a 
new Red Astrachan known as No. 
2391, 

Milton is one of several new va- 
Tieties created by the fruit breeders 
at the station to prolong the season 
of the McIntosh type of apple. It is 
notable for its size and beauty, but 
its chief value lies in the fact that it 
ripens its fruit a month or six weeks 
‘ahead of McIntosh, coming into season 
after Early McIntosh. It is a cross 
between Yellow Transparent and Mc- 


~Intosh. The fruit is most attractive 


in color and has the characteristic Mc- 








Intosh taste and aroma. The tree is 
all that could be desired and is as vig- 
orous and healthy as that of McIntosh. 

Red Gravenstein is a typical Graven- 
stein apple except that it has a solid 
red color, while the common Graven- 
stein is light red, striped with yellow 
and green. Since the market favors a 
red apple, the new variety should be 
set in preference to the old sort. Red 
Astrachan No. 2391 is also an “im- 
proved” Astrachan in that it is a bet- 
ter colored fruit than the common As- 
trachan, which it resembles in every 
other respect, and is an annual bearer. 

All three of these apples are early 
fall varieties, and not only make ex- 
cellent sorts for the general market 
but should prove especially profitable 
on the roadside stand. Planting stocks 
of all three may be obtained from the 
Fruit Testing Association. 





Two'2 Novels 


(UNPUBLISHED) 
Plus all the News 


of Farming’ fr 





ZANE GREY 


‘Fighting Caravans” 


The tale of the pony express and the 
“iron horse”’ has often been told. And 
now Zane Grey tells you of the 
freighters, of dauntless men, heroic 
women, Indian fighters and sinister 
outlaws. But Fighting Caravans is 
more than this; it is a glowing epic 
of the taming of the West. 

No writer could tell more vividly 
than Zane Grey this dramatic story of 
the service rendered to the frontier by 
the overland freighters. And if you 
mail your quarter now, you may read 
this full-length novel beginning in the 
November issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 











COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 
“The Burning Bush” 


In the far wilderness of Northern 
Canada anew world is being opened 
up. Though airplanes hum over- 
head and radios bring in the latest 
news, the life is that of a half cen- 
tury ago—a life of danger, priva- 
tion, challenge. Into this country 
of dripping muskeg, terrific storms, 
vast stretches of burn-over—but 
magnificent opportunity, Cooper 
has gone to write of the men—and 
the women—who are groping, 








SAMUEL CROWTHER, 
author with Henry Ford of other 
business books, writes now of the 
farmer’s business. With both 





searching, fighting to carve their 
happiness out of this waste. Here is 
stark adventure, charming romance 
—all in the nine issues of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN! 








political parties pledged to farm 
relief, this first really searching 


analysis of ‘The Machinery of Marketing” will loom large in the limelight. 


JAMES E. POOLE finds the range country stripped of almost every last 
head of feeding stock. In‘‘ The Big Boom for Cattle”’ he tells of today’s success 
for the beef feeder, but asks, ‘‘What about breeding stock for tomorrow?” 


E. V. WILCOX is in Europe, finding market tips such as he reported from 


Australia when he gave American stockmen the first authentic word of sheep- 


flock depletion there; and from Africa when he showed that the South need 
- ot fear Egyptian competition until cotton hits 25c. 


ROBERT P. CRAWFORD—Which affects the farmer’s credit more 
—the judgment of the Jocal bank or the policies of the Intermediate Bank 
which rediscounts his note? How can both work together to help him? Mr. 
Crawford’s conclusions after wide investigations will be in the nine issues. 
. « - Paul DeKruif, J. Sidney Cates, John M. Evvard, Frank L. Ballard, 
Harry R. Lewis—these are but a few of the many other regular contributors 


who gather all the farm news for you. 


THE WOMEN’S SECTION is a com- 
plete woman’s magazine—for women 
who live in or near the country. Latest 
fashions—print goods, as pictured in 
each issue, are sold by progressive dealers 
such as those of Marshall Field & Co., 
Wholesale; with 10c patterns—women 
buy 25,000 a month; new tested recipes; 
practical home furnishing; new ideas in 
handicraft, health and beauty, news 
articles by Caroline B. King and Corra 
Harris. 

THE OUTDOOR BOY, the Depart- 


‘ment for country boys, numbers among its 


contributors such famous outdoor men 


as Commander Richard E. Byrd, William 


T. Tilden, Walter Johnson, Dan Beard, 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 

GIRL’S LIFE, the Department for 
country girls, tells each month about the 
newest touches in style at little or no 
cost, games, parties and good times—a 
wealth of joy and inspiration. 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE is dealt 
with in Departments of Crops, Live- 
stock, Dairy, Orchards and Small Fruits, 
Poultry, Gardening, Agricultural En- 
gineering—all written by practical ex- 
perts and containing from month to 
month the latest news and ideas for 
successful farming ... and the Radio 
Department is always in step with new- 
est developments. 


Many of the nine issues you will receive . . . for 25c, will contain 200 
or more pages (11 x 14 inches), and their table of contents will list 100 
or more articles, cartoons by “ Ding,’’ stories and department items. 
Brilliant, full-color covers; fine paper; beautiful illustrations—it is 
distinctly a modern magazine for modern farm families, 
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All advertising copy, discontinuance orders market. Although the supply and de. 
or change of copy must reach this office by mand for any product has a known gf. 
the 10th of this month for next issue, : ; : fect on values at any one time, still 
ne gave cuDWER MAGASINE Protecting Bees in Winter  4¥4te even in the extreme northern this is a factor that is not well kuown 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO HE PROPER CARE of bees dur- part of the United States. nor fully accepted by our beekeepers 
en hae ‘the ‘eiubee- manta -bhanis In attempting to decide which kind The season of 1928 finds us with 4 
AGENTS—SALESMEN 8 of winter protection to provide, the short crop in many sections of the 





SENTS, $20 A DAY. SELL FINEST NEW on two main factors—first, an ade- : : 
AGED 4 § the minute hosiery you ever 8". uate supply of good stores, and cost is, of course, important, and the United States and, with a little stim. 
Dosey ee Sey On big eoinesiaden Sane. d. satisfact “ate ’ protection may be decided upon ac- ulation for its use, there will probably 
See on Gurctaecy. Word car 0 general agents, pie . me - “ted aon aio cording to the available facilities not be a sufficiently large crop to fy! 
Pe . > y ge a ‘ j f 
Premiums to customers and new selling plan ve © toss of heat to the individual when the enterprise is being started. fill the normal demand. In spite of this 


brings enormous sales and profits. Extra fine s Lk colony 
hose for your own use, Write quick for territory 4 If cellar space is available where the condition, many beekeepers are dis. 


sles. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 2504, . 
aad samples. | Wilkalt Hosiery : The question of winter protection temperature can be kept continuously posing of their crops at the low price, 
NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD! PEOPLE depends not so much upon the type around 40 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. created in 1927. It is quite oval 


must eat. Federal distributors make big money; : : : : : 
$3000 yearly and up. No capital or experience aa sae ier then practically no additional cost is that salesmanship does not enter into 

emea “We tanh F necessary. The packing cases will the thinking of th 
returned. We furnish you with sample case, ‘ 2 ° e nking of these indviduals: they 
license ana free samples ag en gh ane that anna — nae wind eost from $3 to $5, and there is always are not thinking in terms of Setectal 
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you $15 a day sure! Cleans windows, wind- hive should be protected with a win- 
shields, show cases, etc., without water, soap or P : —__— a sales talk. And, because of this 
chamois. No muss. Easily a ye ter covering, either by being placed in lack of preparedness chap Wal be al 
wives, motorists, garages, stores, iustitutiens bu “A ° ; : 
on sight. Write for special introductory offer. the bee cellar or in a packing case Winter Stores able to develop the proper arguments 
Jiffy Glass Cleaner Co., 2100 Monmouth, Cin- oyt of doors. It makes little differ- : = ais eal : 
cnet ence whether bees are stored in EES packed in a good winter cel- and will finally accept whatever price 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN TO REPRESETA- a lar will use about an average of is offered. 


tive of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery winter cellar or are packed out of 15 pounds of stores from the time 


direct to ‘wearer. Good income. Permanent. . 
Write now for free book, “Getting Ahead." Tan- oors, provided they have good stores. they are put in the bee cellar in No- 
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ners Shoe Mfg. Co., 35111 C St., Boston, Mass. F . ; ; 

WE PAY $15 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND , Keeping bees in the winter celiar yember to April 1. Colonies packed : 
give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and is probably a more satisfactory and oyt of doors will use from 15 to 30 Bee Meetings 

stock compounds, Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, efficient method than packing them <_ ‘ 

—_—_ WITHOUT A D <h SOAPS. out of doors It i well tablished pounds of stores, depending upon the OR THE next few months our bee. 
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you, I pay express. Jean Vaughn, D-121, May- went . The: dui anenithes ae “ danger of running short and starving. rangements to start next season. 
field, Ky. a ihn A st ce th “erent ee The best method to follow in plan- There are two important items which 
WALTON COUNTS, FLORIDA, OUT OF THE doors is that they may have an op- ning for the amount of stores is to every beekeeper, both old and new, 
storm area, offers superior inducement for fruit : 4 : a estimate the approximate weight of should always keep in mind and use 
growing, trucking, poultry and general farming, Portunity to fly during the winter pe- I : é 
Cheap.’ fertile lands, abundant rainfall, mild riod when temperature and weather the hive, comb and bees without as a source for obtaining the latest 
a a re rt ee penile ite, aeathaiiee dak hie. a stores. The ordinary weight of afull information on their various beekeep- 
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crops. Cheap round trip homexeeker's tickets. the bee cellar that develop dysentery then have only 20 pounds of stores. cerning the production, marketing and 
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reat Northern Railway, 8 ’aul, Minn. e 
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TANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND to six months. Colonie acked a 
Wier sale for fall delivery. 0. Hawley, Baldwin, of doors having an o pha a “a termining whether or not bees have up-to-date information for the small 

Wis. ain einieeuiadene ake pp a Y sufficient stores is to provide within sum of $1. 
HELP WANTED ie y 3s becoming bad may the hive at least two full combs of | Beekeepers’ meetings are also very 
Big PAY—SOUTH AMERICAN WORK, AMER- be sufficiently relieved so that the honey on either side of the hive. A im ortant in that they bring the bee- 
‘ ican firms pay fare, expenses. South American colonies will not be greatly weakened. fe D ey bring e ee 
Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. Sihandsiaienain ked { sat standard Langstroth frame with keepers together where they can dis- 
FOR RENT manrear > 0ilind teaaiieg pica ee nese sealed stores will contain about five cuss the problems and hear the bee- 

FOR RENT ON LIBERAL TERMS— ORCHARD, ’ pounds of honey. Four full frames keeping expert yk 

) Bg Fa yy a ey : . ‘ , , perts, one or more of whom 
apple, neat good markets. E. B. Mitchell, R. De ers bance ar oes would insure that the hive contains are usually brought in to these meet: 
No. 3, Harrisburg, Pa. Shea adidas meni exes H © 20 pounds of stores. There should ings. The beginner in beekeeping will 
SSUINS-7S = FOR SINTERTWAT lost. when + eget naecley oh pa se then be in the neighborhood of 10 find it very profitable to attend local 
—~ - pounds of stores in the six frames be- meetings, and even the annual state 


a lot on the ocean beach? Write owner George 2 “ 
Mectineuse ; r : 
N. Kimball, Canaveral, Fla. doors in the spring, unless they are tween, giving a total of approximately meetings, if convenient to attend. 















































HELP AND INSTRUCTION placed behind a windbreak. 30 pounds, which wil i i ers’ 
U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS, $1260-$3400 YEAR. One of the most important items, Pi ll ‘ — be sufficient The American Honey Producers 
‘Men-women, 18-50. Steady work. Vacation. 2 under all normal conditions. League will meet at Sioux City, Ia. 
‘ 4 ee, a oe therefore, for winter and spring pro- ; 

Experience usually unnecessary. Full particulars 2 February 7, 8 and 9, 1929. For detailed 
with sample coaching FREE. Write immediately tection of bees is a good windbreak. aia fh, , . , 
<_today. _ Franklin Institute, Dept. K-75, Rocbes- Coionies without any winter protec Safeamanship in information, write to J. V. Ormond, 
er, N. Y. r 1p 1 
EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRITING tion around the hive have a better P ° Little Rock, Ark. 

for newspapers and magazines. Exp. unneces- chance of wintering successfully “on Marketing Honey 
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MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB, $125-200 MO: packing cases, exposed to the winds. rectify the present marketing pace ae ‘siedicine tn take be Peer raising 
talla, write Nortoa inet., 1405 Temple Court, This applies particularly to the spring for farm products, no industry would be erg Be ae ke a teal 

HELP AND INSTRUCTION—FEMALE period, after broodrearing has start- in a more satisfactory condition in- ills Was : 
ed. It is therefore desirable to have dustrially than agriculture. Real sales- way STAT ae ear iTeeT it 
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mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-545, have the best possible protection. ing of farm products, and the appar- Colintews Datla = Company, Dept. A-1%, 

Rochester, N.Y. The kind of protection to be provided ent lack of co-operation in the market-* - - 

HELP WANTED—FEMALE is not important so long as it exists ing of farm products i inci PERSONAL 

S principally due —— = 

ADDRESSING ENVELOPES AT HOME, SPARB __. " 4 RHEUMATISM—I WILL GLADLY TELL ANY- 

time. Earn $15.$85 weekly; experience ‘ene ghee 4 be oe fences, buildings to poor salesmanship. In this case, ~ one how I was cured in four days after two 

necessary. ignified ‘employmen or honest, sin- i years’ terrible suffering. makes no differen 

cere persons. Eugenic Association, Desk C, Ham- or the slope of the land. . ngnip salesmanship may be interpreted what form you have, if you are suffering, wrile 

mond, Ind. The amount of winter protection as the indifference on the part of the Dept. B-2. Box 147, ‘Little Rock, Ark. 

MOTOROYCLES. provided is also important, if thesame farmer to the necessity of making a EPILEPSY CURABLE? DETROIT LaDy Fixit 

MOTORCYCLE sg PARCAING USED, | REBUILE. protection is to be used during the determined effort to receive a reason- and abroad failed. Nothing to sell. All letters 

7uar ed. Ship pproval. rms. Cata- : : 5000 La 
n. mM spring months. It would hardly seem able and satisfactory price for his par- farce oie Wose’ pee tn aee be 



























































log free. Clymer, Denver. Colo. , 
NURSERY STOCK possible to provide too much packing ticular product. EPILEPTICS—WILL TELL YOU HOW 1 was 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES, $5.00; $7.50 PER for winter protection. However, ex- Honey is only a minor part of the Cured from dreadful malady. Nothing ‘o i 
s io . Write Flo Volpert, Dept. 1, Box 117, Little 
VF aft al UP a em ntete Assortment mus ever. Perimental and field observations in- great quantities of food products pro- Rock, Ark. 

reens, Catalog in colors free. Tennessee dicate that when i © — 

— Pn OP : ° the winter protec duced, and no product should be more PLANTS 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES. nc AND up; ton is too heavy during the spring easy to sell than honey when careful PRACH AND APPLE TREES, $5.00 PER 1® 
and u Fruits, ornamental trees, vines. Te 


grapevines, 3c; best varieties. Catalog free of months, it serves to hold back the sales efforts are made to dispose of it. 
nessee Marsery Co., Box 201, Cleveland, Ten. _ 


fruits, i d tals. Benton Count res é 
eR Roe Atk OUn'Y activities of the bees, and colonies As a rule, very little salesmanship is SONG POEMS WANTED 
700,000 DUNLAP AND AROMA STRAWBERRY in heavy packing cases will not ordi- used in the selling of honey, except by SONG POEM WRITERS— “REAL” PROPOSE 
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Plants. ate Tn sot Borsery stock. narily build up as rapidly as colonies a small number of beekeepers who tion. Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 N. Keyston 


Schroeder Nursery, Farina, Ill. 
TYPEWRITERS—$10 UP, EASY PAYMENTS. 
Shawnee, Kansas. 





STRONG 3-YEAR CONCORD GRAPH VINES, Without protection. From four to six not only make an effort to get a fair 


$6.50 per hundred. Briercrest Nursery, Mt; inches of packing seems to be ade- return on their bees, but also on what- ington 
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response to our query as to why vari- 
eties disappear from commercial plant- 
ings, and he added that probably 50 
s hence none of the varieties that 
we now regard as standard will be 
commercially, just as the vari- 
éties that were common 50 years ago 
pave practically disappeared from the 
commercial orchard of today. 

“Apple growing has developed into 
a highly technical and complicated 
pusiness, just as have many other lines 
of agriculture,” he continued. “The 
majority of the apple consuming pub- 
lic live in large centers of population, 
in many instances far removed from 
the orchards in which the fruit must 
be produced. This means that vari- 
eties must be grown that will stand up 
under modern methods of packing and 
storing apples, and that will insure a 
high grade product available to the 
consumer at practically all seasons of 
the year. 

“McIntosh, Rhode Island Greening, 
and Baldwin might be called the Big 






















Meetings Three of the apple industry in the 
1ths our bee East, although of course there are 
egin to plan other varieties grown on a commercial 


scale in the various apple regions of 
the country. The tendency is definitely 
toward fewer varieties, however, and 
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homaeng a" Prightly so from the standpoint of the 
items which commercial producer. He must have a 
d and new product that ripens uniformly and 
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rnals are ing eewe® OF the man with a good local 
beekeeping jy Matket or possibilities of developing a 
mation con- roadside market need not be 80 limited 
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beekeeper is with these men that the future prog- 
or more of @ of the apple industry very largely 
ge national m tes. for the real future of apple 
or 50 cents jm Sewing lies in the development of 
ble to have mm U°¥ sorts. 


The creation of new varieties of 
apples and other fruits is a topic upon 
which Dr. Hedrick speaks frequently 
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ey can dis J @rmation on this subject, but we were 
ar the bee- ™ Particularly interested in the fate of 
re of whom i 9d varieties and so interrupted to ask 
‘hese meet- jg Just why varieties lost favor. 
eeping will “Any one of several factors may en- 
ttend local @ ter in in the decline of a variety,” he 
nual state @ Said. “It may lack uniformity in size 
attend. or shape, or both. It may be pecu- 
Producers’ @ liarly susceptible to insect or disease 
- City, Ia, @ attacks. It may lack winter hardiness. 
or detailed § Very frequently old varieties do not 
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ATCH OUT for the self-styled 
“free specialists” or “tree doc- 
tors” that appear in communities from 
@pparently no place and claim to be 
able to cure all ills to which fruit and 
Shade trees are subject, is the warning 
of George M. List, deputy state ento- 
Mologist, who is stationed at the Colo- 
tado Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
lins. These “specialists” are usually 
fakes. Occasionally one may be sincere 
but his beliefs are based on ignorance. 
Thousands of dollars are spent each 
Year on methods of pest control that 
@re not only worthless but are often 
2 is to trees. There is no single 
Method 
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of protecting trees against all 
pests and diseases. In spite 
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-reason that no fruit grower will dis- 
card a money-maker, no matter how 
far back its lineage may extend. 

‘No variety of fruit—apple, pear, 
peach, or whatever it may be—has lost 
favor for any reason other than that 
some better variety has appeared that 
has crowded out the old sort. The 
process is going on today with many 
of our so-called standard varieties 
competing with newer sorts, and in 
some cases losing ground before our 
eyes.” 

“But these older varieties, just what 
are some of the defects that have put 
them out of the running?’ we asked. 
“For example, we have always had a 
weakness for Sour Bough, as it is 
called in the South. Why is it that 
only occasionally can one find a tree 
of this delicious apple and can never 
find it on the market?” 

“Sour Bough, or Champlain as it is 
correctly known, is a good example of 
an excellent apple that lacks one essen- 
tial characteristic of a successful com- 
mercial variety, and that is uniformity 
of ripening,’ said Dr. Hedrick. “It 
has good size, an attractive color, and 
is splendid for cooking or for eating 
out of hand. However, it ripens its 
fruit from late August till October and 
must be picked over at least twice to 
get fruit neither too green nor too ripe. 

“Take some of the other summer 
apples that were popular a generation 
ago; for example, Early Strawberry, 
Early Harvest, or Early Joe. All ex- 
cellent dessert and cooking apples, but 
they are impossible as commercial 
sorts because of the large percentage 
of undersized and otherwise undesir- 
able fruits. 

“Maiden Blush is one of the most 
beautiful apples grown and in some 
parts of the country once enjoyed con- 
siderable distinction as a commercial 
variety, particularly for the making of 
dried apples. Uneven maturity, a ten- 
dency to drop rather badly, lack of 
uniformity in size, and other defects 
have contributed to its decline. 

“Pumpkin Sweet, or Pound Sweet, 
was a particularly attractive sweet 
apple 20 years ago, but it has gradu- 
ally lost favor because of its rather 
poor keeping qualities, uneven ripen- 
ing, and loss from water-cored fruit 
and windfalls. 

“Among the older varieties of win- 
ter apples, Smokehouse used to be a 
prime favorite. The variety lacks 
really high quality, however, and long 
ago lost in the race with more 

sprightly and more attractive varieties. 


Growers “Cp )arned of © fake © [ree Specialists 


of the fact that trained workers have 
been sounding this warning for years, 
some people are always willing to part 
with their hard-earned money to try 
something new. 

Only recently a “tree specialist” 
took several thousand dollars out of 
a fruit section of the state where the 
money was sorely needed for legiti- 
mate and tried methods of pest con- 
lins. These “specialists” are usually 
fakes. Occasionally one may be sin- 
cere but his beliefs are based on 
ignorance, 

He or others as irresponsible will 
appear in other sections as long as 
such tactics can be made to pay. 
Such men invariably come in without 
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“The Black Gilliflower and the Falla- 
water are two other varieties that have 
declined chiefly because they lack the 
high quality that goes with the gener- 
ally accepted standard of what consti- 
tutes a good apple today. I suppose 
they may be said to lack ‘appeal’ to 
the modern taste. 

“Golden Russet and Roxbury Russet 
are examples of varieties that have 
fallen into the discard not because of 
any lack of quality or other characters 
that make up a good apple, but chiefly 
because the market now demands a red 
apple. The development of good red 
varieties that keep and ship well has 
contributed to the depreciation of 
many excellent kinds that lack a red 
skin. 

“A striking example of an important 
commercial variety of 20 years ago 
that is now a minor sort commercially 
is the Hubbardston. This apple has 
really good quality, particularly for 
dessert purposes. However, it is a 
rather poor keeper, lacks uniformity 
in size, and is uncertain in its coloring, 
all important factors in the success of 
a variety from a commercial point of 
view, and it must always be remem- 
bered that apples are grown for profit, 
or at least with an expectation of 
profit. 

“Yellow Bellflower was once well 
known throughout the East because of 
its handsome appearance and good 
dessert and cooking qualities. In ad- 
dition to the fact that red apples are 
now preferred, this variety also has 
the serious fault of producing fruits 
of quite variable size that bruise easily, 
too easily for practical commercial 
purposes. 

“And so one might run through a 
long list of the old favorites, such as 
Early Rife, Hawley, Jefferis, Late 
Strawberry, Porter, Sops of Wine, 
Bethel, Lady Sweet, Swaar, Westfield, 
White Pearman—pointing out pecu- 
liarities of each that have led to its 
discard by the professional apple 
grower. 

“One thing is certain, however, and 
this might be passed on to the edi- 
torial writers and those who long for 
the apples of yesteryear—our varieties 
today are far better than those of 50 
years ago because they have overcome 
some defect in the old sorts. The 
newer kinds are far from perfect, but 
the very fact that they have been ac- 
cepted by the commercial grower is 
proof that they have won their way 
on their merits—and a forecast that 
they in turn must yield to even better 
varieties to be developed in the years 
to come.” 


the approval of those in position to 
know the value of their methods and 
always avoid allowing samples of 
their “sure cure” to get into the hands 
of any one in position to analyze or 
test it in a thorough way. 

Your agricultural college and experi- 
ment station will know of it if it is 
ever thoroughly demonstrated that 
trees can be protected against all or 
even any pest or disease by such sim- 
ple methods as injecting a little ma- 
terial into the tree or by pouring it 
about the roots. The men of these 
institutions are paid to get the infor- 
mation that will protect the people 
against the fakes and untried meth- 
ods. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


DIG-EZY 


This mattock is well named “Dig- 
Ezy.” It cuts fast and digs easy 
in any kind of soil. For taking 
out big weeds, old berry vines and 
breaking up new plant beds it has 
been voted to be without an 

equal. One blade 3” wide, the 
other 134”. Fitted with 5 ft. 
selected ash handle. 





















It is a Genuine True Temper 
tool with the Brand Burned 
in the Handle to mark it as 
the best tool of its kind 
that can be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
General Offices; 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 
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Branded on 
the handle of 
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If your dealer has 


~ Dat pttocked 
Users’ Catalog, jot: ty, hag 
Free onrequest. E3, send us his 
Describes over name and $1 
400 choice tools and we will supply 


for every farm 








DIG-EZY MATTOCK 














Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc, Boxes an 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds, 

PLANT BOXES 


Catalog mailed on request 


H South Haven, Mich. 
The Pierce-Williams Co, 5°°*h Haven, Mich. 
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Another 


Triumph 
For 


The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown s:-« Jacket 


Commander Ryrd has outfitted his 
crew for the hardships of the Ant- 
arctic with Brown’s Beach Jackets 
They are made to fit 


and Vests. 
snugly without binding, wear like 
iron, will not rip, ravel or tear, and 
the warm knit-in wool fleece lining 
gives ample protection on the cold-— 
est days. Three styles—coat with or 
without collar, and vest. 

Ask your dealer. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts e 
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NNUAL meeting Illinois State 
Horticultural Society, Urbana- 
Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, December 12- 
14, Secretary, H. W. Day, Centralia. 

Eighth Annual Purdue Students’ 
Horticultural Show, Horticultural 
Building, West Lafayette, Ind., Novem- 
ber 9-11. 

Winter meeting Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society, Indianapolis, December 
6-7. Secretary, Doyle Zaring, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Seventh Mid-West Horticultural Ex- 
position, Memorial Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., November 14-17. For de- 
tailed information write to R. S. Her- 
rick, State House, Des Moines, Ia. 

Sixty-first annual meeting Kansas 
State Horticultural Society, State Cap- 
itol, Topeka, December 5-7. Meeting to 
be held in conjunction with annual 
meeting of Kansas Associated Garden 
Clubs and Kansas Nurserymen’s Asso- 


ciation. Secretary, James N. Farley, 
Hutchinson. 
Annual meeting Kentucky State 


Horticultural Society, Lexington, De- 
cember 18-19. Secretary, Ben E, Niles, 
Henderson. 

Annual meeting and exhibition Maine 
State Pomological Society, City Hall, 
Portland, November 20-22. Secretary, 
E. L. White, Bowdoinham. 

Annual meeting and apple show 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Worcester, January 8-10, 1929. 
Secretary, William R. Cole, Amherst. 

Winter meeting and exhibits Michi- 
gan State Horticultural Society and 
Michigan Apple Show, Klingman Ex- 
position Building, Grand Rapids, De- 
cember 4-6. Secretary, H. D. Hoot- 
man, East Lansing. 

Annual meeting Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society, Pence Automo- 
bile Company’s Show Room, Eighth 
Street and Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, November 22-24. Secretary, R. 


(Coming °PCorticultural <yCeetings 
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Horticultural Society, College of Agri. 
culture, Lincoln, January 8-10, 1999 
Secretary, E. H. Hoppert, College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln. 

Annual meeting and exhibit Ney ff 
Jersey State Horticultural Society, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic Gity, 
December 4-6. Secretary, Arthur J 
Farley, New Brunswick. 

Seventy-fourth annual meeting ang 
exhibit New York State Horticulturaj 
Society, Rochester, January 16-18, 
1929. Secretary, Roy P. McPherson, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 

“Winter meeting Western Nut Grow. 
ers’ Association, Vancouver, Wash, 
December 5-7. Secretary, C. E. Schus. 
ter, Corvallis, Ore. 

Annual meeting Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Providence, 
January 11, 1929. Secretary, Richard 
M. Bowen, Apponaug. 

Thirty-ninth annual meeting South 
Dakota State Horticultural Society, 
Watertown, January 8-10, 1929. Secre. 
tary, N. E. Hansen, Brookings. 

Annual meeting Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society, Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Nashville, January 16-17, 1929, 
Apple show to be held in connection’ 
with meeting. Secretary, G. M. Bent- 
ley, Knoxville. 

Annual meeting Tennessee State 
Beekeepers’ Association, Hotel Her. 
mitage, Nashville, January 18, 1929, 
Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Annual meeting Virginia State Hor- 
ticultural Society, George Washington 
Hotel, Winchester, December 11-13. 
Secretary, W. S. Campfield, Staunton. 

Annual meeting Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum and Library, Milwaukee, 
December 5-7. Fruit, flower and vege- 
table show to be held in connection 
with meeting. Secretary, H. J. Rahm- 
low, 119 E. Washington avenue, Madi- 
son. 
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Young Dewberry Gaining in 
Popularity 

HE YOUNG dewberry is rapidly 

becoming established in the South. 
According to George M. Darrow of the 
United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, a considerable acreage is al- 
ready in fruiting in southern Alabama, 
one grower having as much as 10 
acres. Growers there expect to plant 
several hundred acres this winter for 
carload shipments to northern mar- 
kets. 

In California growers have tested 
the Young dewberry sufficiently to 
confirm their opinion that it is in ev- 
ery way superior to the Logan. More 
than 1000 plants were set out there 
this spring. Larger plantings are to 
be made this winter. 

Canning tests in California indicate 
that the variety is especially adapted 
to canning. The extension of the cold- 
pack industry opens up an especially 
large market to growers of this va- 
riety. The berries are put up in bar- 
rels with one pound of sugar to two 
pounds of fruit. Such fruit can be 
used by preservers, for the ice cream 
trade, and if somewhat less sugar is 


put with the berries, they can be used 
by pie manufacturers. 

The Young dewberry is further ap- 
preciated by growers because it ap- 
pears to be resistant to anthracnose 
and the common leaf-spot diseases. 
The berries are as large or larger than 
the Logan and are much sweeter. They 
are of a deep wine color, very at- 
tractive, and of exceptionally high 
dessert quality. 





Spirit Was Willing 

Mrs. Newly—We are having a few 
friends with us for a musical eve- 
ning tonight, Bridget, and I'd like you 
to do your best. 

Her Cook—Sure, mum, I haven't 
sung for years, but you can put me 
down for “Come Into the Garden, 
Maud.” 





A Negro went to see a doctor and 
as he was leaving the doctor re- 
marked: “You’ve forgotten some- 
thing!” 

“Nosuh!” 

“Yes, you have. My fee for the 
advice I have given you is $4.” 

“Nosuh—I ain’t goin’ to take yo’ 
advice.”"—North London Recorder. 





twenty-three years head of the 
horticultural investigations at the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva 
and since 1921 Vice-Director, was 
made Director of the station at a re- 
cent meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell University at Ithaca. 
He enters upon his new duties at 
once. 

The Geneva station has long been 
noted for its work in horticulture, 
particularly for the study of fruit va- 
rieties and the breeding of new fruits. 
An important series of books on the 
several hardy fruits have appeared un- 
der Dr. Hedrick’s authorship during 
his term of sérvice at the station. He 
has also issued numerous reports and 
articles dealing with the new fruit 
varieties originated on the station 
grounds. 

Dr. Hedrick was born and reared on 
an Iowa farm and received his train- 
ing at Michigan Agricultural College. 
His early associations with experiment 
station work included appointments in 
the agricultural colleges of Oregon, 
Utah, and Michigan. He has also had 
first-hand experience in fruit grow- 
ing in New York through the opera- 
tion of his own orchards. This train- 
ing and experience, coupled with his 
wide acquaintance with practical farm- 
ers throughout the state, made his se- 





Dr. Fledrick “Cade 
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Dr. Hedrick succeeds Prof. Frank B. 
Morrison, who has been transferred 
to Cornell University as head of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry of 
that institution. Prof. Morrison was 
Director at the Geneva station for the 
past year. 
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Co-operatives Are 
Co-operating 
DISTINCT development in the re 
cent record of co-operative en- 
terprise in the United States is the 
growing tendency for interco-operation 
of the organizations. “Agricultural co- 
operatives,” says Chris L. Christensen, 
in charge of the division of co-opera- 
tion in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, “are learning more and 
more to co-operate among themselves, 
whether they handle the same or dif- 
ferent commodities, and they are more 
willing to discuss mutual problems 
and exchange experiences than they 
were a few years ago. I believe this 
attitude will go a long way toward 
strengthening the whole movement 
and give a solidarity not attained in —* 
the past.” : 
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: y cause a difference, and the season 
the year, the time of application, 


xhibit 
ie method of application or the quan- 


ral Society, t x 
tlantic City, uty applied may explain the varia- 
, Arthur j tions in the severity of damage done 


to fruit trees. To be on the safe side, 
therefore, the grower should not use 
guch substances. 

Non-injurious Repellent Washes 

The following washes tend to pro- 
tect tree trunks from injury by rab- 
bits, field mice and borers: Dormant 
strength lime-sulphur (1-7), white 
wash (slaked lime five pounds to 50 
gallons), nicotine sulphate (half pint 
to 50 gallons), soap suds (five pounds 
to 50 gallons). The adhesiveness and 
effectiveness of all these washes may 
usually be increased by adding dry 
arsenate of lead at the rate of about 
two to three pounds to 50 gallons, and 
they may be applied by means of the 
spray pump. 
Pruned Branches Prevent Rabbit and 

Mouse Injury 

When the apple trees reach the age 
of eight to 10 years they are not so 
likely to be seriously injured by rab- 
bits. The same holds true with 
peaches, cherries and plums. To mini- 
mize the liability of injury, however, 
the grower should continue to keep 
trees wrapped which grow near fence 
rows, ravines or other quarters of the 
rabbit. For the parts of the bearing 
orchard located more distant from the 
haunts of the cotton-tails, serious in- 
jury may often be prevented by com- 
mencing the regular pruning shortly 
after the leaves drop in the fall, leav- 
ing on the ground near the trees the 
branches removed. These furnish 
food for both rabbits and field mice, 
and they may be more fond of the ten- 
der bark on the pruned branches and 
shoots than that on the tree trunks. 
As a result, the rabbits and mice may 
do little or no injury. 


Control of Field Mice 


Good cultivation of both young and 
old orchards from early spring until 
about the middle of July or August 
first, will not only tend to prevent seri- 
ous injury by field mice but will 
usually do much toward making the 
trees more vigorous and healthy and 
consequently more profitable. Trash, 
litter, dead grass and weeds which 
May form a harbor for the meadow 
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HE LARGER cities receive such 

a great proportion of the total 
tarload shipments of fresh fruits and 
Vegetables that it might seem at first 
flance that the rest of the country 
israther poorly supplied. In 1926, for 
trample, 36 of our principal cities 
Wiloaded 58 per cent of the carlot 
thipments of 16 leading fruits and 
Vegetables. Nevertheless, the distri- 
bution of fruits and vegetables 
throughout the country is more thor- 
igh than these figures would indi- 
@te. The explanation is largely the 
Motor truck. 

As a matter of fact, in certain east- 
f™ areas for which information is 
able, the smaller markets appear 
to be well served with fruits and 
Vegetables. An average of from 40 to 
45 per cent of the carload receipts of 
apples in 17 southern cities in 
$6 were shipped out again to the 
territory by auto truck 
Sone carload shipments. 
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mouse should be kept away from the 
tree trunks. Where cultivation can- 
not be practiced on account of soil 
washing or for other reasons, hoeing 
a strip a few feet wide around the tree 
trunks to keep the space cleared will 
help materially in preventing injury. 

After cleaning away dead grass and 
mulch material from the base of the 
tree trunks in the fall before freezing 
starts, the soil may be mounded about 
them to a height of four to six inches. 
While mounding is not absolute proof 
against injury, it usually reduces the 
amount. This will be especially true 
during winters of light snow fall when 
the mounded soil extends above the 
snow. The mounded soil should be 
leveled early in the spring. On ac- 
count of the labor involved, mounding 
is not generally: practiced, but it may 
be employed on a small scale with 
good results. 

Galvanized window screen wire and 
other types of wire screen having 
meshes of about one-fourth inch, if 
cut in strips and placed around the 
tree trunks as previously described to 
prevent injury by rabbits, will also 
protect the trees against injury by 
mice. Wire protectors, therefore, serve 
a double purpose. 

Injury by field mice is not as com- 
mon as rabbit injury, but many trees 
are destroyed by mice without the 
grower knowing the cause. This is 
because the mice usually work at the 
base of the tree trunk or slightly be- 
neath the soil and the injury is not 
noticeable. Sod orchards usually show 
worse damage than orchards receiv- 
ing clean cultivation. Hence the ne- 
cessity of guarding sod orchards 
against mouse injury. 


Poisoning the Mice 


In commercial bearing sod orchards 
where mice are abundant poisoning is 
believed to be an effective and satis- 
factory method of control. There are 
various formulas recommended by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The following preparation has 
met the requirements for use as a per- 
manent poison bait in stations or 
caches placed in the orchard and also 
for general use: 

“Mix together, dry, one-eighth ounce 
of powdered strychnine and one-eighth 
ounce of baking soda. Sift the strych- 


Highway © J ransportation 


It has been contended, from the 
fact that carlot shipments go prin- 
cipally to the larger markets, that 
more carlot shipments might profit- 
ably go to the smaller markets, many 
of which have cold storage plants. 
This may be rather difficult with the 
more perishable products and those 
subject to sharp price fluctuations. In 
small markets it may take a dealer 
several days to dispose of a carload. 
Meantime, falling prices in the larger 
markets may enable competitors to 
bring in supplies by truck or in less 
than carload lots at prices which the 
carlot receiver cannot meet without 
heavy loss. Lower’ transportation 
charges on carlot shipments to small 
markets may be offset by the greater 
risk. By using the motor truck, the 
dealer in the small city often feels he 
has a better choice of fresh produce 
and can be assured of better value in 
buying it. 

Much progress has been mage in 


Rodents in the Orchard 


nine-soda mixture over one quart of 
rolled oats, stirring constantly to in- 
sure an even distribution of the poison 
through the grain. Thoroughly warm 
the poisoned rolled oats in an oven 
and sprinkle over them six tablespoon- 
fuls of a mixture of three parts of 
melted beef fat and one quart of 
melted paraffin, mixing until the oats 
are evenly coated. When the grain is 
cool it is ready for use. 


“Teaspoonful quantities of the pois- 
oned rolled oats should be placed in 
the small containers or stations de- 
scribed, well distributed over the in- 
fested area. The poisoned bait may 
also be scattered along runways and 
within entrances of burrows, a tea- 
spoonful at a place. In orchards 
where mice are abundant, it is ad- 
visable to place one ‘poison station’ 
under each tree.” 

Investigations made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
also demonstrated the value of wooden 
poison stations or caches. These may 
be made easily and cheaply at home, 
as follows: 

“Square pieces of one by eight-inch 
boards are cut for the tops and of one 
by six-inch boards for the bottoms. A 
depression to contain the poisoned 
bait is made across the bottom board 
with a chisel, or, if made at a planing 
mill, by a group of circular saws. The 
two walls of the station are cut from 
one by one and a half-inch strips into 
six-inch lengths. The whole is fast- 
ened together with four nails. Mice 
are attracted to these poison stations 
and have often been observed running 
around them. 

“Drain tiles of one and a half-inch 
diameter or larger serve fairly well as 
poison stations, although they absorb 
moisture too freely in damp places 
and thus result in moldy baits. An- 
other type of poison container, made 
of glass, which has found a ready mar- 
ket in fruit-producing sections of Vir- 
ginia, is designed to allow the mice 
free access and yet prevent rain or 
standing water from getting in and the 
bait from spilling out. 

“Mice will enter wide-mouthed bot- 
tles and glass jars for food when it is 
scarce naturally, but not so freely as 
they do the wooden stations. Tin cans, 
though far less effective than wooden, 
glass, or tile containers, may be used 
temporarily in emergencies.” 


of ncreasing 


enlarging the demand for fruits and 
vegetables by effecting a wider and 
more thorough distribution among 
the consuming population. Dealers 
using their own or hired trucks, and 
hucksters and peddlers who handle 
locally grown as well as shipped-in 
produce, have widened the area and 
increased the intensiveness of distri- 
bution. Their task has been made 
easier by the general development of 
the fruit and vegetable industry, 
which has improved the quality of 
produce offered, lessened waste, and 
made perishables available through- 
out a longer season. 


Liza, the negro cook, answered the 
telephone one morning and a cheerful 
voice inquired, “What number is 
this?” 

Liza was in no mood for trifling 
questions, and said with some asper- 
ity, “You all ought to know. You done 
called it.” 
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He does it just 
in his“‘spare time” 


R.S. ATKINS of } 
MARYLAND has av- 
eraged over $52.00 
Weekly CASH PAY 
from his sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Hedges, Vines 
and Rose Bushes 
during all of the 
past year. Yet his 
territory is simply ordinary farming 
country —not extra fine fruit land. 
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A§ THE NATIONAL campaign draws 
to a close the issue of Farm Relief 
appears to be dwarfed, or at least over- 
shadowed by the Prohibition issue. It 
was obvious that sooner or later this 
important issue would 
become the bone of 
contention between 
the two major par- 
ties, but is unfortu- 
nate for the cause of 
agricultural relief 
that it had to come out into the open in 
the present campaign. 

Had both parties followed the hal- 
lowed custom of declaring for law en- 
forcement and let it go at that, and had 
the candidates taken the same stand, 
almost everyone would have been con- 
tented. Farm Relief would have been 
the issue. The success of the party 
promising the utmost to agriculture 
would have made relief legislation man- 
datory. 

And a clean-cut issue existed between 
the two major parties on the question of 
the kind and quality of the legislative 
aid to be extended to agriculture. 

Organized agriculture demanded that 
relief costs be spread over the crops 
benefited. The Republican party and 
candidate flatly rejected this program. 
The Democratic party and candidate 
went far toward accepting it. Had the 
campaign been fought out on this issue, 
the success of either party would have 
been a clear-cut expression of popular 
will as to the method of farm relief. 


But, as we have asserted in previous 
months, other issues would determine 
the successful contestant. We can nar- 
row this to one issue—Prohibition. 

The central western states, where 
farm distress has been most acute, are 
dry. They want farm relief, and they 
know the kind they want. But they want 
no relief flavored with alcohol, thank 
you. They can see no enduring pros- 
perity linked up with intoxicating liquor. 
They admit that illicit liquor flows— 
and they are bent on curtailing its flow. 
They will not legalize it. 

Prophecies made before votes are 
tabulated oft provide unpleasant diet for 
the propnet vx cine cold gray dawn of 
the morning after election, but there 
are certain signs that are obvious. 

Wives and mothers by the millions, 
the country over, have registered and 
await election morn with ill-concealed 
impatience, when they will vote early. 
They didn’t acquire all this steam over 
the issue of farm relief, the tariff, o1 
our relations with Nicaragua. Someone 
is in for a whaling. 

It would appear at this time that the 
proponents of the equalization fee would 
be wise to center their attentions on the 
various candidates for Congress, endeav- 
Oring to elect, as far as is possible, such 
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men as are agreeable to this program 

A determined Congress can always g 
what it wants, while the ablest preside 
can get just what Congress feels ]j 
giving him. 


| Piya US NOW OFFER our prais 
and our prayers. Let us give than! 
for the harvests of another year, tj 
fruits of the field and the rewards | 
labor. If success has been ours, let | 

go forward in con 


Let Us dence and _ joy. 

a disappointment hg 
ier Thanks befallen our effor 
or Our and enterprises, | 
Harvests us still go forward. 


in hope. 

Praise God for the blessing of healt 
and the capacity for usefulness. Ma 
we deem no day unrewarding that bring 
opportunity to lighten the burdens ¢ 
others or shed some brightness upon 
shadowed soul. 

For all created loveliness, let us than 
the great Creator. For bird song an 
blossoms, for wood and stream, fd 
mountain and ocean and the glad blu 
sky, for the majesty of tempests. Fo 
all that enriches life and brings us int 
closer touch with the infinite, let u 
praise the Lord. 

Let us be grateful for friends. Fo 
their readiness to forgive the hasty wor 
or the careless hurt. For the strengt 
and courage we draw from their e1 
ample, and for the comfort they faith 
fully bring to us in trouble or grief. 

God grant that we may not outlive ou 
friends. We would not willingly be lef 
to the cheerless loneliness of unloved ol 
age. And to this end, may we be give 
such sympathetic understanding of th 
heart of youth as shall bind us in com 
radeship to those now growing up abou 
us and destined to survive us. 

Bless God for the sweetness of hom 
ties. For the love and trust of littl 
children, for their exquisite unquestior 
ing trust. May we strive to merit mo 
fully their guileless, confiding affectio 

Praise the Lord for the adoration fe 
for the tender mother, the devotion i 
spired by the kind father. For the a 
tachment that is born of the grea 
strong bond of blood between brothe 
and sisters, for that fraternal bond, 
strong that their joy must ever be 
our own joy and their sorrow as a pel 
sonal grief to us. 

And above all, let us thank God wit! 
a full heart for that radiant love tha 
glorifies the union of His sons ani 
daughters, of us, His children. While i 
endures, may we not fail to know our 
selves blessed beyond the deserts of frai 
humanity, and if it be taken from us 
may we still be humbly grateful foi 
remembered fullness of life. 

Let us celebrate Thanksgiving Day 

—Mary Lee = 
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